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The New York Trust Company 
with which is consolidated 
The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


7 Company offers to corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals, a thoroughly modern and complete commercial 
banking service, including a highly developed credit infor- 
mation service whidy i is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged in foreign 
trade. These include foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign “markets and trade opportunities. 


Inaddition, the exceptional facilities for Scandinavian business 
developed by The Liberty National Bank will be continued. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust service, 
enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 





Main Office 
Liberty Office 26 Broad Street Fifth Avenue Office 
120 Broadway 57th St. && Fifth Ave. 


TRUSTEES 


Otto T. BAaNNaRD 
Mortimer N. BUCKNER 
Tuomas CocHRAN 
James C. COLGATE 
ALFRED A. Cook 
ARTHUR J. Cumnock 
Otis H. CUTLER 
Henry P. Davison 
RoBert W. DE Forest 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 


Russet H. DuNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FIsHER 
Joun A. GARVER 
Harvey D. Gipson 
Tuomas A. GILLESPIE 
CHARLES HAYDEN 
Lyman N. HINE 

F. N. Horrstor 
WALTER JENNINGS 


Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
Epwarp E. Loomis 
Howarp W. MAxweELL 
OcpEN L. MILLs 
Epwarp S. Moore 
Junius S. MorGan, Jr. 
Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 
Henry C. PHIpps 
CuHarLrs W. RIECKs 
Dean SAGE 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 











BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 


123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


OUR RECORD 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


(CAPITAL $2,500,000 SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500,000 


Checking—Savings—Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


_ Our Foreign Department 
maintains direct pelea Sin Tee Sain Seales Seemann Sees Se Ste Sesion 
“nly cloce relations with the largest financial nstittions i Sweden, 

orway, and 


Your Business Invited 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
as w 
A bet ae 
Occa H.-Haugan 


Charles Piez 
Vice- Presidest President Link Belt Co. 


A eoah "St 


A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
President Lanquist & Ilisley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 
T. A eiicdiia Paanaier sn cee inane 
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Published Monthly by THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 25 West 45th St., New York 


Pen eS 31879, Coe ee een The Sie Sonat Pontnlation wae at's 
Hexrzy Goppargp Leacu, Editor Hanna Astaur Lansex, Literary Editor 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00; abroad, $3.00 or Kr. 12 

Order the REVIEW in: 


U. S. A. 8. Canada: New York office (above) or through any bookstore. Associates of the Foundation 
receive the REVIEW without additional charge on payment of membership dues. 


British Dominions: Oxford University Press, 1 Amen Corner, Londen, E. C. 
Kontor, irniiourate 6 ‘ Copenhaane, = any bes Members a 
receive ree; for application y eeiiekas aide ess the 
rederiksborggade, Copenhagen. 


Sto e or kiosk. Swuhecribers to N 

the REVIEW free; address ihe Secretary, Sigurd F Lille Stran dgt. |, 

of Nordmandsforbundet in Norway may receive the REVIEW at one-half price. 

: A/B Svenska Ti tan 42, Stockholm; book- 

ee Ser /B Sv. Sanigetereningens Forise, Veviaw a or gay - 

ee Fy ceived ables ae aati barter Eh &. Mate S steuie. 
Advertising Oiiece: 25 West 45th St., New York; Dansk S gs Kontor, 6, 


Studiestrade 6, Copen- 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEw YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition, A ‘pril 28th, 192] 


eSources 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank $30,923,337.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from 

‘other Banks : -  495441,307.67 
Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for Re- 

discount with Federal Reserve Bank . . 90,881,712.95 $171,246,358.02 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Call and Demand Loans . : . - 11,666,965.05 
Due within 30 days : ‘ ‘ -  15,888,859.88 
Due 30 to go days ; : ‘ + 22,452,201.17 
Due go to 180 days ‘ : ‘ - 23,940,166.68 
Due after 180 days ‘ : : ‘ 1,270,826.85 75,219,029.63 
United States Obligations . : é ; : ; ‘ 439325934-04 
Other Investmets . . ; 4 é ‘ ‘ 6,745,442.18 
Bank Buildings 4 ‘ 514,567.05 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Bank ‘and i its ' Corre- 

spondents [anticipated $3,244,396.03] . ; . » 16,5 36,747.55 


TOTAL RESOURCES. - $275,195,078.47 
iabilines 
Capital Stock : ‘ » ; ‘ - $ 12,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits : ; ° : ° : 11,089,808.95 
Discount Collected but not Earned . ‘ . : - 1,304,170.42 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses ‘ , ‘ : ‘ 1,070,916.20 
Circulating Notes . . é 2,368,220.00 
Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for i its Account 
[after deducting he 042. 93! held by this oe : ‘ 19,781,143.58 
Deposits : 2 .  227,080,819.32 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ~ ‘ ‘ t 7 ° - $275,195,078.47 


1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
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INSURANCE, ETC. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
- 56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON 
Underwriter 


W. A. W. BURNETT 
Sub-Underwriter 


J. H. WALTERS 
Secretary 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Francis A. Donaldson & Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Fire, Marine, Liability, Compensation, Automobile, Bonds 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
57-59 William Street 


INSURANCE NOTES 


To Liqumartz ~ 

Danish Assurance Company, organized in 1915 
in Copenhagen and a daughter company of Danish 
Reinsurance Company, has decided to liquidate. 
It had a share capital of 6,000,000 kroner, which 
last year was written down to 4,000,000 kroner, 
fully paid in. A similar step was taken by Nor- 
landia Insurance Company, which was lished 
in 1918 in Co and Vetar Live Stock In- 
surance Company, formed in 1918 in same city. 


avuN Expanps Bustness 

' The Norwegian Life Insurance Company Idun, 
organized in Christiania in 1861 with a capital of 
900,000 kroner, fully paid in, has from January =~ 
1921, taken over the en business of the 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
203 Walnut Place 


Life Insurance Company Thule of Stockholm. 
Thule’s business in Norway at the end of 1920 
amounted to 12,500,000 kroner. At first the trans- 
ference will be only as reinsurance. During 1921 
the policyholders will decide, if they formally will 
eee over to Idun. Recently Idun took over the 
business also of the Life Insurance 
Beapety Victoria of Stockholm, and the Mutual 
Insurance Company Tryg of Copenhagen. 


Norwecian Company in Panis 

Smaalenene Insurance Company of Fredriksstad, 
Norway, formed in 1918, has hon admitted to 
Paris to transact reinsurance in all branches except 
life. It has a capital of 1,000,000 kroner, and will 
be represented by J. Rouveyre who repre- 
— Aleyon and Lloyd Universel, of Mar- 
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INSURANCE, ETC. 


POULSEN & COMPANY 


43 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


General Insurance - 
Brokers 


MARINE © 
FIRE | 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 


LIFE, ETC. - 


PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


of Liverpool, England (Marine Department! 
QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department] 


STAR oe CO., of New York. 
Marine Department] 
seaside FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. Marine Department] 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of Liverpool (U.S. Branch] 


84 William St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman Marine Manager 


J. P. BENKARD & COMPANY 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold for Cash or 
on Conservative Margin 


PETER ROSENSTROM, Representative 


‘ Telephone Bowling Green 7320 


OPLANDSKE KREDITBANK 


_ HAMAR, NORWAY 


General Banking Business; Accounts Opened 


Bills, Cheques, and other Documents collected at favorable rates 


Deposits received at highest interest 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue Amertcan-ScanDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Danish Internal Loans and Present Rates of Exchange 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
314% Loan of 1909 342% Loan of 1902 . 


Interest payable in Sterling Ganka high average yield. Inter- 
at a fixed rate of exchange. est and Principal payable in Kroner. 
Ask for Circular SR 101 Ask for Circular SR 104 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
5% Loan of 1915 4% Loan of 1901 


Loan redeemable in 1925. Interest Interest and Principal. payable in U. S. 
and Principal payable in Kroner. Dollars at fixed rate of exchange. 


Ask for Circular SR 103 Ask for Circular SR 102 
Your Inquiry is also invited on 
BRITISH FRENCH BELGIAN GERMAN 
AND OTHER EUROPEAN BONDS 


HUTH & COMPANY 


30 Pine Street New York City 


Telephone John 6214 


Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. ~ 


To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
also provide an opportunity of i 

through exchange, with safety while doing so. 

paid-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. 32.000.000 and is of 

the most substantial national standing. The bonds are secured by 

amply insured real estate in the City of Stockholm and do not 

exceed 70% ofthetaxable <— value of the properties. 


Pt ‘as ¥ 
0 aT Kr. 000 relesenable at per by 
Se 12 nastie notice by either party 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 - 


lp 
bh 
Write Foeay o7. ae ay 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


New Bond Issues 


In order to keep posted regarding all important issues 
of foreign and domestic bonds, ask to have your name 
placed on our List XS-31. 


While under no obligation to buy, you will then have 
in your possession information about every attractive 
issue as soon as it is placed on the market. 


For personal service, address NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Minneapolis 
Scranton Hartford Pittsburgh Detroit 





Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York _ co” New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES FEBRUARY 28, 1921, OVER $54,000,000 


The Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 47th Street, is accessibly situated 
and has complete banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the services of an wptown 
banking institution. 

Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to the individual as well as to the 
firm or corporation. 

Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject to check. Certificates of Deposit, 
maturing at a date to suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interest. 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


’ 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Bankers Acceptances 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 


Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET, NEW YORK ; 
Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,629,736.91 
Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board 
STOCKHOLDING BANKS: Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
Chase National Bank, New York; Central Union Trust Company, New 


York; Liberty Industrial Corporation, New York; Philadelphia National 
Bank; Shawmut Corporation of Boston. 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 
7 and Brazil 

CODES USED— 
A.B.C, 4thand Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley's. 


Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) 
Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania’’ 


ANDRESENS BANK 


Aktieselskab 
(Late N. A. Andresen & Co., Bankers, established 1809) 
Capital, fully paid: Surplus (earned) : 
Kr. 30.000.000 Kr. 21.000.000 
Deposits: About Kr. 320.000.000 


CHRISTIANIA 


Telegraphic Address: Andresbank 
Branches in Christiania: Six 


Correspondents throughout Scandinavia and in all the principal places of the world 


Banking of -~ description cement eateries of ae J ee of Foreign 
eaten. rrent and Deposit Accounts opened, allowing t ighest 
rates of interest. Bonds bought and sold, etc. 


The Bank is equipped to offer unsurpassed facilities Correspondence invited 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BERGENS KREDITBANK 


Bergen, Norway 


Established 1876 
Telegraphic Address: “Kreditbank” 


~ 


Managing Directors: 


CHR. BONGE J. HAGELSTEEN 


Branch: SAUDE KREDITBANK, SAUDE 


New York Correspondents: 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Chicago Correspondents: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


Capital (fully paid) . .. octg hy Se SF Ue 
Reserve Funds . . . . . . Kr. 35,300,000 
Deposits and Current Retecintn (1s Son 1921), Kr. 329,800,000 
Cash in hand and at call and short notice . Kr. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. Current Accounts opened 
on the most favorable terms. Deposits received at rates which may be ascer- 
tained on application. Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit avail- 
able in all parts of the world issued. Special Department for Foreigners. Mail 
and Telegraphic Remittances made. Bond and Stock Exchange Department. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Den Norske Creditbank 


Established 1857 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Creditbank”’ 


CHRISTIANIA Branch: ARENDAL 


Capital and Reserve Funds 
Kr. 85.000.000 


BANKING and EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


of every description 


Collections carefully effected in all parts of Norway. 


Letters of Credit issued available in the principal cities 
of the World. 


Mail and Cable Transfers effected. 


Deposits Received and Interest allowed thereon at 
highest rates. 


Stocks bought and sold. 
Coupons and Dividends collected. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Going to Sweden? 
Address Your Mail 


ES 

5 
a 
7 

a 

3 
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Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 
SVENSKA. HANDELSBANKEN 


Telegraphic address, “Handelsbank” 
STOCKHOLM 


Situated opposite the “King’s Garden” in the heart of the city and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the leading hotels. Reading and writing room. Information. 


Travellers’ Mail Addressed Here 
held pending arrival and forwarded according to instructions. 


Svenska Handelsbanken (“the Swedish Bank of Commerce”) has 256 
branches covering the whole of Sweden. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-HOGEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACKSKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HXALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDOMB 
LOCKNEVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 


SMALANDS- 
STENAR 


SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSIS 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SSDERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDS 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
XLFSERED 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Established in 1864 


HSkandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST » CORPORATION TRUST 


When answering advertisements, ple 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Capital, fully paid: a : fe ie s Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner feiaeiee By he 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. 
Fejé Kolind Nysted 
Fredericia Korsér Nérre Broby 
Grenaa Langeskov Roslev 
Haderslev Maribo Rédby 
Holbak Marstal Saxkjébing 
Hurup Nakskov Skagen 
Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive 
Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup 
Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjébing 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 
C. Harhoff 


NEW YORK AGENTS 
National Bank of Commerce 
Bankers Trust Company 
Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources 
(December 31, 1920) 


Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER P. BLISS CHARLES LANIER 

JAMES C. BRADY V. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 
JOHNSTON deFOREST W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS 
CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
MILTON FERGUSON J. Y. G. WALKER 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER FRANCIS M. WELD 
ADRIAN ISELIN M. ORME WILSON 

JAMES N. JARVIE WILLIAM WOODWARD 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


NorwecGiaN Banxs SHow Sreapy ProGRess 

The Norske Creditbank has issued a _ report 
showing a net profit for 1920 of 7,317,067 kroner. 
During the year it absorbed the Northern & Over- 
sea Banking Corporation. The capital of the 
Norske Creditbank as per December 31, 1920, was 
44,000,000 kroner. Bergens Privatbank, which has 
a capitalization of 30,000,000 kroner, now has a 
reserve fund of the same amount. 


NorwWEGIAN BankKING AMALGAMATION 

A report as yet not confirmed by the Review 
states that Andresens Bank of Christiania and 
Bergens Kreditbank have been amalgamated under 
the name of The Andresens og Bergens Kredit- 
bank. The chief offices of the amalgamated insti- 
tution will be situated both in Christiania and 
Bergen. Morgenbladet recently emphasized the 
importance of strong combinations of banks. After 
mentioning that in England the number of joint 
stock banks between 1891 and 1918 had dropped 
from 148 to 43 and that further amalgamations 
might be expected, it said: “Norway has gone 
in the opposite direction. We had at the beginning 
of this year about 200 small joint stock banks and 
only a few great financial institutions.” 


Russta’s INDEBTEDNESS TO DENMARK 

Denmark’s financial claims on Russia are stated 
to be as follows: Gold roubles, 1,577,625; roubles, 
244,148,062; German marks, 25,983,744; French 
franes, 18,553,023; English pounds, 273,584; Ameri- 
can dollars, 72,613; Danish kroner, 140,355,203; 
Swedish kronor, 2,782,831; Austrian kroner, 2,640; 
Finnish marks, 903,798; Dutch gulden, 20,234; Bel- 
gian francs, 80,918. 


Ameritan InstTITUTE oF BANKING CONVENTION 

Special interest attaches this year to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking convention, to be held in 
Minneapolis, July 19-22. Many international prob- 
lems are scheduled for discussion by prominent 
financiers. The organization has 43,000 members 
in the United States. This will be the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Institute, which is a sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. 


Norwecian Strate Loan at Lower Interest Rate 

That a turn for the better has come to the money 
situation in Norway is seen in the recent issue of a 
State loan for 50,000,000 kroner at 61/, per cent. 
The minister of finance originally intended to seek 
this loan abroad in order to relieve the financial 
strain. The Norwegian banks which formed the 
consortium now report the loan fully subscribed, 
about two-thirds of the whole having been taken by 
the public. 


Swepish Banxine Situation SatIsFAcToRY 

The Swedish banking system has maintained its 
solidarity during the past year which has been so 
trying to all financial interests. The capital and 
surplus of the Swedish banks amounted in 1920 
to 13 per cent of their total assets, while the cor- 
responding figure for American and English banks 
was less than 10 per cent. The shares of the banks 
are quoted on the stock market above par and have 
risen considerable during the first months of 1921. 
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SupreME Court Decision on Capirat Asset VALUE 


Through the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the contention of the Government that 
the increased value of any capital assets must be 
included in the profits of corporations when taxes 
are being computed was upheld. The case in point 
was the Labelle Iron Works and the decision estab- 
lishes a precedent which will involve the disposition 
of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of invested 
capital. 


Earnincs oF Unirep Sreamsuire Co. or CopEen- 

HAGEN 

The United Steamship Company of Copenhagen, 
in 1920 showed a gross income of 146,000,000 
kroner. Stockholders were paid 40 per cent of 
the net income of 25,600,000 kroner, while 12,000,000 
kroner were set aside for fleet improvements. The 
company now owns 120 steamer, 2 Diesel motor- 
ships, and many tugs. 


Foreign Securtry Deaters OrGANIZE 

For the purpose of exercising better control over 
foreign securities in the American market leading 
houses have organized the Association of Foreign 
Security Dealers of America, with George M. 
Pynchon, of Pynchon & Company, president. Ed- 


ward K. Brooks, vice-president of the American 
Express Co., is vice-president; Arthur C. Keck, of 
Paine Webber & Co., secretary, and John D. Har- 
rison, of the Guaranty Trust Company is treasurer. 


Gorexsorc Loan 

The city of Géteborg recently issued through 
the four leading Swedish banks whose announce- 
ments appear in our Banking Section, a bond 
yielding seven per cent, repayable during thirty- 
two years. Géteborg reads like Wall Street, for 
the entire fifteen million kronor were subscribed 
before breakfast the first day of issue. 


SwepisH Matcu Inpustry 

In an article on the Swedish match industry 
Svenska Handelstidningen says that Japan is 
Sweden’s most serious competitor. Last year, how- 
ever, the Japanese match works were not so suc- 
cessful, and Sweden regained her previous supe- 
riority in the Indian market, whilst the Japanese 
hold their own in the parts of Asia east of Singa- 
pore with the exception of Dutch East Indies. 
Sweden’s greatest competitor in Europe is Belgium 
with a production equal to about one-fourth of 
that of Sweden. Mr. Froander, representing the 
Swedish match interests in the United States, is 
now on a return visit to Sweden. 


FeperaAL INTERNATIONAL BANKING CoMPANY 

For the purpose of interesting the southern 
states, and more specifically aiding in the financing 
of cotton for export, the Federal International 
Banking Company has been organized in New 
Orleans with a capital of $7,000,000, fully sub- 
scribed. Archibald Kains, formerly chairman of 
the board of the American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, is president of the new company, with 
Thomas C. Caldwell, formerly vice-president of the 
Fort Worth, Texas, National Bank, vice-president. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NORWAY NUMBER 


Anton WitHELM Bréaeer, professor of archeology, is one of the younger 
scholars of Norway, the son of the geologist W. C. Brégger, who was formerly rector 
of Christiania University. He studied under Professor Gustafson and, after his 
death, was made director of the collection of antiquities at the University. He is 
engaged in preparing a great work on the Oseberg discoveries, which is to be pub- 
lished with a State subsidy. Among his numerous publications is an authoritative 
work on The Arctic Stone Age in Norway. 


Curistian AvuGust Tuorne is president of the building committee for the 
Mérkfos-Solbergfos electric power station now under construction near Christiania. 
He has built electrical steel works for the Norwegian State and electric power 
stations for a number of cities as well as for private industrial concerns. 


Laurits Nitsen Ryeu comes of a well-known Stavanger family and is associate 
editor of a leading newspaper of the town, Stavanger Aftenblad. He is a brother 
of A. N. Rygn, editor of Nordisk Tidende in Brooklyn. 


Remar Moen is musical critic of Dagbladet in Christiania and has written 
much on dramatic and musical subjects for Norwegian and foreign periodicals. Among 
other things, he is the author of a book entitled Lillebil and the Norwegian Ballet. 
It is due to his initiative that a movement for giving Norway an operatic stage is now 
well under way; and he has also, together with the composer Ole Olsen, been instru- 
mental in persuading the Storting to appropriate a sum for the production of orchestra 
works by Norwegian composers. He is co-editor of a history of Norwegian music. 


ALLAN Witson PorterFIELp was for ten years a member of the German depart- 
ment of Columbia University. The academic year 1916-1917 he spent in travel and 
study in the Northern countries. He has contributed to a number of magazines and 
is at present on the editorial staff of the New York Evening Post. 


Axe. CaRLANDER, citizen of Géteborg, Sweden, who visited the United States 
last year and made many friends here, is one of those public-spirited citizens without 
whom no community could exist. Modest and retiring and persistently laboring for 
others, he has, by gravity of his powers of organization become a city father, and 
director or chairman of many industries and municipal committees. For example, he 
is chairman in the Board of Directors of Sweden’s largest industry, the S. K. F. 
Ballbearing Company, and when Goteborg wants a world’s fair, its citizens turn to 
Mr. Carlander to take charge of it. 


GENEVIEVE Larson is a young American writer and lecturer who was reared in 
a pioneer home in Wisconsin where the woods were peopled with transported 
Northland norns and elves. 


The Editor wishes to express his thanks for the preparation of the Norway 
Number to the Literary Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen, who spent 
the past nine months in Norway, and to the Editor of Morgenbladet, Cart JoacH™ 
Hamsro, who gave indispensable aid in the collection of material. 





THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF CROWN PRINCE OLAV 


Crown Prince Olav of Norway will be eighteen years old July Second. This means 
that he attains the age when according to the Constitution he can take his place in the 
cabinet of the King. At the same time the Prince will complete his school course and 
be ready to matriculate at the university. He has been educated in the most demo- 
cratic manner, attending public school like any other Christiania lad, choosing his own 
friends, spending his pocket money in advance, and ready to join in any harmless 
prank. He is a vigorous sportsman, especially fond of sailing and skiing, and last 
winter for the first time took part in a regular ski tournament. The completion of 
his eighteenth year will make him eligible for entrance in the chief sporting event 
of Norway, the Holmenkollen Ski Tournament, where he has hitherto been only an 
interested spectator. 
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The Oseberg Ship 


By ANTON WILHELM BrOGGER 


The ships of the Viking Age discovered in Norway count among 
the few national productions of antiquity that have attained world wide 
celebrity. And justly so, for they not only give remarkable evidence 
of a unique heathen burial custom, but they also bear witness to a very 
high culture which cannot fail to be of interest to the world outside. 
The Oseberg discoveries, the most remarkable and abundant anti- 
quarian find in Norway, contain a profusion of art, a wealth of 
objects and phenomena, coming from a people who just at that time, 
the ninth century, began to come into contact with one-half of Europe. 
It was a great period and it has given us great monuments. We have 
long been acquainted with its literature. Such a superb production as 
Egil Skallagrimson’s Sonartorrek, which is one hundred years later 
than the Oseberg material, is a worthy companion to it. 

The Oseberg ship was dug out of the earth and caused the great- 
est astonishment even among Norwegians. Who could know that 
on that spot, an out of the way barrow on the farm of Oseberg in 
the parish of Slagen, a little to the north of Ténsberg, there would be 
excavated the finest and most abundant antiquarian discoveries of 
Norway. It was in the summer of the year 1903 that a farmer at 
Oseberg began to dig the barrow. He struck some woodwork and 
stopped digging. A journey to Christiania brought him in touch with 
Professor G. Gustafson, at that time director of the University Col- 
lection of Antiquities, to whom he made known his discovery. Gus- 
tafson at once went to the spot, and made a small trial excavation, 
which after a day or so convinced him that the barrow contained a 
Viking ship, as large as the Gokstad ship excavated near Sandefjord 
in 1880. On that hypothesis he was able to plan his excavations, 
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Tue Sure as rr Lay 1n THE Barrow AFrrTer THE Excavations Were CoMPLETED 


which took place throughout the summer of 1904, and were not con- 
cluded until late in the autumn. The task was long and difficult, but 
the result was a complete romance. That such an achievement was 
made, and that the Oseberg discoveries obtained so great historical 
importance are very largely due to the enormous care and energy dis- 
played by Professor Gustafson. He did not live to see the completion 
of the work of preparing the material discovered, dying in the midst 
of his labors in April, 1915. 

The barrow in which the discovery was made was situated close 
to an ancient river bed, five kilometers from the sea. During the 
Viking Age the river was navigable for a vessel of the size of the 
Oseberg ship. The barrow was at one time one of the largest in 
Norway, but in the course of centuries had been completely destroyed. 
It was built of huge masses of peat, and formed a completely airtight 
covering over the whole of the interior, and in conjunction with the 
foundation of clay in which all the objects lay, it resulted in the 
excellent state of preservation which characterizes the material exca- 
vated. All the wooden objects were preserved, although broken by 
mechanical means, through the great pressure of the masses of earth 
above. 
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The ship lay in the barrow pointing north to south, with the prow 
toward the south. Behind the mast there was a sepulchral chamber of 
timber in which lay the dead. Stones were thrown over the whole of 
the ship, and above them the barrow was erected. At the very com- 
mencement of the excavations, those engaged found proofs that the 
barrow had been broken into in ancient times, and the course of the 
thieves could be distinctly traced. From the southern side of the 
mound they penetrated to the middle by means of an open passage 
some three or four meters in breadth, with the sole object of reaching 
the sepulchral chamber. It was evident that they had succeeded in 
doing so, for the chamber bore very distinct traces of their work. 
They chopped out a large opening in the tent-shaped roof, and took 


Detait oF A Post ORNAMENTED WitH Anima Heaps 


away a considerable quantity of the valuables which must undoubtedly 
have been in the chamber. This compartment contained the bodies 
of two women, the Oseberg Queen and her bond-woman. We can 
see how the robbers desecrated the corpses by chopping off arms and 
hands which presumably bore gold rings. Traces of the robbers were 
found all over the passages along which they had forced an entrance. 
Here and there lay broken remains of objects which had lain in the 
sepulchral chamber. 

From the level of the thieves’ entrance an investigation was by 
degrees made of the sepulchral chamber. There had lain the two 
dead women, presumably each in a separate bed, surrounded by cov- 
erlets, pillows, and clothes. One of the women, perhaps the Queen 
herself, must have been about thirty years of age, the other about 
fifty. The sepulchral chamber in the ship was made their resting place, 
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and with them were 

placed a number of 

articles of a more per- 

sonal character. We must 

content ourselves by men- 

tioning the most impor- 

tant. There was a beau- 

tiful oak chest containing 

both fruit and grain, viz., 

wild apples (crab- 

Tue Bic Oak CHEST apples) and wheat. Wild 

apples were found in 

other parts of the ship, and in all we have now about fifty of them. 

We may here mention that the vegetable remains from the Oseberg 

ship are in such considerable quantities, that they prove with certainty 

that, assuming the year to have been a normal one from the point of 

view of vegetation, the burial of the Oseberg Queen must have taken 
place at the end of August or during the first week of September. 

Two other chests were found in the chamber, both of oak. One of 
them was quite entire, and contained two iron lamps with long rods, 
a wooden box for cotton, an awl, a spindle, iron scissors, horseshoe 
nails, ete. In general, the sepulchral chamber contained a collection 
of domestic implements. We may mention a winder for yarn, and 
also two looms, both of very important and interesting types. In this 
connection we may also mention the most remarkable contents of the 
sepulchral chamber, the numerous remnants of woven picture tapes- 
tries which lay there. At the present time a scientific assistant to the 
Editorial Committee is working at this material, and it may be said, 
inter alia, that these tapestries must 
to a large extent have been made in 
Norway. 

In another part of the sepulchral 
chamber was found a collection of 
buckets and pails. Two of these belong 
to the most beautiful objects in the en- 
tire collection, one having four handles 
and a wealth of brass fittings, the unique 
form of which has given rise to the in- 
correct name “Buddha” pail, whereas 
the workmanship is Western and most 
probably English, belonging to the 
early Viking period. 

It should also be mentioned that 
the sepulchral chamber once contained 
two beds, a large quantity of rope for Larce Par. Wrrn Brass Movntrnes 
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tents and sails, a considerable quantity of down and feathers for 
pillows and coverlets, a number of unique and beautifully carved 
wooden poles representing the heads of animals, and further a quantity 
of large and small objects of various kinds. 

When the investigation of the sepulchral chamber was completed, 
it was possible to proceed with the stern of the ship. The space was 
small, but nevertheless it contained a number of the objects belonging 
to a tidy and well-appointed kitchen, such as an iron pot with a three- 
legged stand, a chain for a hanging pot, a number of small dishes 
and troughs of wood, frying pans, kit-boxes, knives, a hand-mill for 
corn, a kitchen stool with four legs, and a great many other articles. 
In the stern there also lay a small axe. It was placed between two 
oak planks and was wonder- 
fully well preserved. 

That which was found in 
the sepulchral chamber and in 
the stern, however, was nothing 
in comparison with that found 
in the fore part of the ship. It 
is only possible to enumerate 
here the most important of the 
objects discovered. As regards 
ships’ equipment here were 
found a number of oars, a 
gangway plank, two water 
barrels, booms and gaffs for 
spreading sails, bailing scoops, 
anchors and anchor stocks, in 
addition to a number of in- 
determinate objects which un- 
doubtedly belong to the equip- 
ment of a ship. Among the 
burial equipment may be men- 
tioned, first and foremost, the 
beautiful four-wheeled wagon, 
which is one of the most re- 
markable objects in the Ose- 
berg collection. As will be seen, it was intended to be drawn by 
two horses, and has a most curious construction, there being a loose 
wagon body made of oak. On the sides of the latter we find some 
very interesting and remarkable carvings in the oak. As regards 
other vehicles, there were four sledges, three of which are very beau- 
tiful and luxurious, with richly carved bodies. These, too, were in- 
tended for two horses. There were also discovered three beds, the 
framework for two tents, one framework for a very large tent, a chair, 


Tue So-Catriep Buppua Patt 
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Tue Oseserc Wacon 


a trough containing rye flour, several wooden dishes, a box or basket 
made of bast, two buckets, one of which contained combs, balls of 
thread, wax, buckles, mountings, and in addition seeds of the woad 
plant which was used for dyeing, and also flax seeds and wild apples. 
There were further a litter or stretcher, a number of spades, three 
pairs of shoes, a ribbon loom, a beautifully carved pole representing 
an animal’s head, three sledge poles, harness for horses and chains for 
dogs. Finally, in addition to all the above, there were the remains of 
fifteen horses, four dogs and an ox. It was certainly not a cheap 
funeral! 


In the fore part of the vessel oars had been stuck out through 
openings in the ship’s side ready for the voyage. In other words, it 
was intended that the Queen should be able to use the ship just as 
she had done during her lifetime. 

It was not until the end of September, 1904, that all the different 
objects had been excavated, and for the first time since its burial the 
Oseberg ship lay uncovered. It was not a pleasing sight, twisted as 
it was by the masses of earth, the bottom of the ship pushed up by 
the underlying clay, broken, warped, all the boards crushed and loos- 
ened, the ribs sundered and partly destroyed. The ship required to 
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be taken out as quickly 
as possible, but that could 
of course not be done ex- 
cept piece by piece. An 
expert ships’ engineer 
supervised the work, 
which proceeded until the 
Oseberg ship, in about 
2,000 pieces, reached 
Christiania at the end of 
December, 1904. There 
it was at first stored, and 
then, after a_ lengthy 
restoration, was re-erect- 
Deratts oF Carvinc FroM ONE OF THE SLEDGES ed on the spot where it 
stands today. 

The Oseberg ship itself is a large, open boat, twenty meters long 
on her keel, and about twenty-four meters from stem to stern. The 
breadth is very great, being more than five meters, and the vessel is 
quite flat-bottomed, being intended to sail in very shallow water. The 
height above the water-line is quite inappreciable. She has seventeen 
ribs and holds (or intermediate spaces), all the important parts being 
made of oak, and there are fifteen holes for oars on each side, so that 
thirty men were required to row the ship. But in addition she has 


me 


One or THE RicHty ORNAMENTED SLEDGES 
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a pine-mast for a sail. 
There was a deck or 
flooring. The ship was 
steered by means of a 
rudder placed on the 
starboard side aft. Thus 
the Oseberg ship was not 
a sea-going boat like the 
Gokstad ship, so that it 
would not be possible to 
sail to America in the 
Oseberg ship, as Magnus 
Andersen did in a replica 


of the Gokstad ship in 


Tue Oseperc Sup in its Temporary SHED at CHRIS- 1893 althou h the two 
TIANIA UNIVERSITY : 8 
vessels are almost of the 


same size. But the reason is that the purpose of the two vessels was 
different. One was a sea-going ship, the other a pleasure boat. The 
Oseberg ship. was the Queen’s yacht for summer cruises along the 
Norwegian coast within the sheltered waters inside the skerries. The 
stem and stern of the ship are richly decorated, with beautiful carvings 
of animals. This is the first monumental work of Norwegian art. The 
great profusion of art in the Oseberg discoveries represents new ac- 
quisitions for the history of Norwegian culture and is of the utmost 
importance. It is Norwegian in spirit and in execution. The sub- 
jects are, of course, the result of influences from various parts of 
Europe, but in scarcely any country of Europe can we find at that 
time,—the decades succeeding the death of Charlemagne,—such a 
rich, independent, and fruitful art as that which the Oseberg dis- 
coveries have reveled to us in Norway. 

There is one very natural question which every one will ask when 
reading of the Oseberg Queen and her treasures. Who was she? The 
present author, in a work published in 1915, endeavored to prove that 
we can connect this remarkable group of discoveries of ships with a 
special Norwegian princely family, that which commenced the con- 
quest of Norway from Vestfold. By means of detailed investigations, 
which space does not permit us to refer to here, the author has tried 
to show that the Oseberg Queen must be a certain Queen Asa, who was 
the mother of King Halfdan the Black, and also the grandmother of 
King Harald the Fair-haired. She was married to King Godréd in 
Vestfold, but against her will. The year after Halfdan was born she 
caused her husband to be killed in revenge for his having taken away 
and killed her father and brother. It is on account of this fearful deed 
that her name is preserved in our history. But she was a remarkable 
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woman, loved and feared. She brought up her son Halfdan the Black, 
and gave him lofty ideals regarding his vocation. Her figure stands 
out in history as fully worthy of the picture we obtain of her by means 
ot the Oseberg discoveries. 


Carvep ANIMAL HEApDs 





Knut Hamsun 


By Hanna Astrup LarsEN 


Fimst 1x a Series or Stupies or Norwecian LiITeratTureE BY THE Lirerary EpIToR OF THE 
Review, wHO SPENT THE Past WINTER IN Norway 


The presentation of the Nobel Prize for literature to Knut Ham- 
sun, coming as it does at the close of thirty years’ production, makes 
it natural to pause and ask what his work has meant to Norway and 
the Scandinavian North. Has it been a fountain of renewal, drawn 
from a deep well of primitive strength, and gushing out over a world 
made arid by pseudo-civilization? Or is it merely a negation of cul- 
ture, a complete abandonment of those ethical and intellectual stand- 
ards with which the naturalistic writers had been tampering before his 
advent? 

The time immediately preceding his authorship was one of storm 
and stress. All the old canons of art and morality were being ques- 
tioned. Discussion burned and raged in pulpit and press, and the liter- 
ary atmosphere was surcharged with the same dynamic forces that 
were shaking the established order of Church and State. The poets 
had left their singing and were serving society, uncovering its vices, 
diagnosing its ills, and prescribing remedies. We need only remember 
how Bjérnson turned his powerful novel, The Kurt Family into a 
treatise on hygiene and morality. Or we can compare Ibsen’s message 
in Brand with that in Ghosts to see how the poets had left those ideals 
that are the same in all ages to deal with the specific problems of the 
day. Every new work of art that appeared expounded some theory 
of love, religion, democracy, the position of women, or other timely 
problems. 

Hamsun marks a complete breaking away from this pre-occupa- 
tion with causes. To him the abstraction called society does not exist. 
He sees only individuals, and paints them as human beings, not as 
illustrations of a theory or parts in a social system. Of religion he 
says merely that “unlike most people” he “never gets through with 
God,” but finds it necessary to brood over Him beneath a starry night 
sky and to listen for His voice in the breath of the forest. Love he 
conceives as a primitive, fierce, and inexorable force which never rises 
far from its physical basis. His social scheme might be condensed 
into two words: “Work and propagate.” The truth is that although 
Hamsun inherited from his predecessors, notably from Bjérnson, 
whom he admired, a habit of preaching to his countrymen, he is not a 
moralist or a thinker, but a poet. 

To gain an adequate idea of Hamsun’s artistic personality it is 
necessary to read many of his books and preferably to read them in 
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the order of their appearance. 

When taken apart from their 

connection, they often give a 

sense of something fragmen- 

tary and detached, lacking in 

warmth and substance. They 

are like surfaces rippled by 

many points of light, and it 

is only as we read book after 

book that these points of 

light, the tiny but pregnant 

incidents and the flashing bits 

of description, converge and 

form images. It is a part 

of his method in creating an 

illusion of life to draw his 

characters into the circle of 

our knowledge, not by long 

descriptions nor by big 

dramatic scenes, but by the 

scattered and casual bits of 

information that complete 

our acquaintanceship with 

people and events in real life. 

cia: From the medley of 

characters that crowd his can- 

vas there emerges a personality which may be traced through the 

earlier and middle part of his production, but disappears in his later, 

more objective, novels. This person is sometimes the hero, sometimes 

a subordinate character, or merely an observer. He is always a 

dreamer and one who stands outside of organized society, but his 

aloofness is not self-sought. On the contrary, this lonely individual is 

struggling and longing to come within the circle of human fellowship, 

but there is something fundamental in his own nature that unfits him to 

be a cog in the common machinery. His pulses are differently attuned 

from those of other people. The standards by which happiness and 

success are usually measured do not matter to him, but he can be lifted 

to exaltation by the fragrance of a flower or the humming of an 

insect—only to be as easily plunged into despair by the merest trifle, 

a jarring noise, an ugly face, an unkind word. He finds joy in com- 

muning with nature or in the society of some humble friend or simple, 

loving woman, but his happiness is never more than a momentary 

gleam. He never lives to his full potentiality, either in achievement 
or in passion. 
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We can not err in seeing Hamsun himself in this constantly re- 
curring figure. Though we must, of course, remember that he is a 
creative artist and never falls into a mere transcription of outward 
facts, yet he has himself pointed the connection by touches of personal 
description, by references to his authorship, and once even by the 
use of his own name. We can trace phases of his own personality and 
experience in the struggling young writer of Hunger; in Nagel, the 
queer stranger of Mysteries; in Glahn, the hunter of Pan; in Hoibro, 
the truth-teller of Editor Lynge; in Johannes, the miller’s son and 
poet of Victoria; in the vagabond swain of Munken Vendt, and in 
the Wanderer of his three novels, Under the Autumn Star, A Wan- 
derer Plays with Muted Strings, and The Last Joy. 


Before beginning his real literary production, Hamsun threw 
off at white heat a book on modern American intellectual life. Writ- 
ten under the smart of his own sufferings as a street car conductor 
in Chicago and a farmhand in North Dakota, the book is absurdly 
unjust and hardly worth the indignation with which Americans of 
Norwegian extraction have honored it. Nevertheless, although he 
failed to find any stirring of the intellect whatever in the United States, 
the Norwegian critic, Sigurd Hoel, attributes to his acquaintance with 
American models the humor and dash and brilliance of style in his next 
book Hunger (Sult, 1890) of which Hoel says that it is without any 
comparison the most significant work in newer Norwegian literature. 

Hunger is based on his own experiences in trying to get a foot- 
hold as a writer in Christiania. Thousands of men and women in 
every intellectual center of the worlc, not least in the American brain 
market, New York, have fought the fight to which he has given classic 
form; but few have touched the depths of suffering that he depicts 
with a realism known before then only through translations from the 
great Russian writers. He describes the deterioration of his splendid 
young body, the sagging shoulders, the trembling knees, the sores 
from his unwashed linen, the impotence of his whole being. A girl 
lured him to her room, but he was too weak to feel even desire. Some- 
times, when he had starved for days, his brain would seem to run 
quietly out of his head, leaving only an empty space. Sometimes he 
could feel his mind detaching itself from his will, going its own way, 
manufacturing conceits that he knew to be idiotic, but could not con- 
trol, while all the time his other consciousness sat by, observing and 
recording the antics of his delirious imagination. His habitual light, 
whimsical touch rarely fails him, but once in a while there are passages 
of a somber pathos that thrills. “God had thrust His finger down 
into the tissue of my nerves and gently, quite casually, disarranged 
the fibres a little. And God had drawn His finger back, and behold, 
there were shreds and fine root filaments on His fingers from the 
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tissue of my nerves. And there was an open hole after the finger which 
was God’s finger and wounds in my brain where His finger had 
passed. But when God had touched me with the finger of His hand, 
He left me alone and did not touch me any more.” 

In Hunger the hero is desperately trying to get a foothold in 
organized society through his work. In Mysteries the central figure, 
Nagel, a young man who suddenly appears in a little coast village and 
startles the inhabitants by his odd manners and garments, tries to win 
his way into the fellowship of his neighbors by acts of Quixotic gener- 
osity—which another impulse leads him to cover up. Nagel has in the 
highest degree that temperamental unfitness for the common affairs 
of life which is characteristic of the various Hamsun incarnations, and 
he suffers the fate of those who would do good, as it were from the 
outside, without being a part of the community for which they would 
sacrifice themselves: his efforts fall futile to the ground. 

Hamsun next published, in 1893, Editor Lynge (Redaktér 
Lynge) and Shallow Soil (Ny Jord ), two novels satirizing local liter- 
ary and newspaper circles. Shallow Soil is significant as the beginning 
of his campaign against the over-valuation of the genteel professions 
and his insistence on the dignity of practical work, which leads finally 
to the greatest of all his books, the epic of toil, Growth of the Soil, 
appearing in 1917. 

In Pan (1894) the Hamsun hero reappears, this time in his rela- 
tion with nature. Hamsun is never more the poet pure and simple 
than in this novel where, for the first time, he introduces a Nordland 
background. His senses are saturated with the warmth of summer 
days, the fragrance of roots and trees, the soughing of the woods, and 
the tiny noises of all the things that live in the forest. The story 
centers around Lieutenant Glahn, a young man who dwells as a hunter 
in a hut, and who has something of the animal about him, in his eyes 
and in his manner of moving. Glahn has found peace in the forest. 
Listening to the streamlets that trickle and drip down the mountain- 
side, singing their own tiny melody year after year, though no one 
hears them, he has learned the everlasting continuity of which our own 
lives are a part, no matter how fragmentary and purposeless they 
seem. The forest is his real home. When he returns after an absence, 
the animals approach him, and he mentions the birds, the trees and 
rocks by name; the mountains gaze on him, and he cries, “Yes, I am 
coming!” as if he were answering a call. 

His imagination creates exquisite little fantasies, delicate as music, 
about Iselin, the spirit of love in the forest. There, too, he meets Eva, 
whose unquestioning love is like the mute enfolding goodness of 
nature. He feels for her only a deep tenderness, for his senses are 
helplessly enthralled by Edvarda, a cruel, capricious woman, who 
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lures him on and thrusts him away again only to feed her own craving 
for excitement. When Glahn is too proud and simple to play her 
game, she finally breaks with him, and, acting on a childish impulse 
to make her feel his existence, were it only by a big noise, he arranges 
a rock explosion which accidentally kills Eva. In his despair Glahn 
goes abroad and seeks death. 

The situation of these three people, driven helplessly on the hot 
winds of their passions, is in keeping with Hamsun’s conception of 
love as a resistless force inexorable as fate itself. Eva and Edvarda 
are extreme variants of the primitive woman. Eva, though only a 
child, is the mother type, akin to all the homely, healthy, earthy things 
of life, and is the most beautiful woman figure Hamsun has given us. 
Edvarda is a savage, with a morbid desire for sexual excitement which 
drives her away from the man she really loves into a deeper and deeper 
degradation. These two types constantly recur in Hamsun’s works. 
Sometimes we find the two blended into one, but he has never attempted 
to describe a woman in whom sex has ceased to be merely physical and 
has become a power to enrich the mind and spirit with its subtle charm. 

Victoria (1898) is a delicate and fragile love story against a 
background of heather and rowan, the tale of a lady of the manor 
who loves the miller’s son with a passion strong enough for death, but 
not strong enough for life. It belongs with Pan to the purely poetic 
and idyllic part of Hamsun’s production. In the same group, though 
later in point of time, I would place Munken Vendt (1902) a drama 
written in sonorous verse. Munken Vendt is a vagabond student, 
whose adventures took place in a Norwegian valley at some indefinite 
period of the past. He has the characteristics of the typical Hamsun 
hero: out at heels, but with a feather in his cap and ready to give away 
his last shirt; winning sweethearts a-plenty, but unable to love the 
only woman who could have made a man of him; clever, but incapable 
of using his wits to further his wordly advantage. Added to this, there 
is about Munken Vendt a proud defiance of suffering, a noble pathos, 
a bigness and elevation of thought, which give his portrait a distinctive 
place in the Hamsun gallery. 

Among his works of poetic contents, though written in prose 
form, should be counted Queen Tamara (1908), a drama with the 
scene laid in Caucasia, which, together with some dreamy and colorful 
travel sketches, was the result of a trip to the Orient. In metrical 
form he has published, besides Munken Vendt, The Wild Chorus 
(Det Vilde Kor, 1904), a slender volume of poems remarkable for 
their freshness, their spontaneity, and pungent originality. 

The superiority of youth over age is a cardinal doctrine with 
Hamsun. How seriously he takes it is best shown by the fact that 
four of his plays and three of his novels have as their central theme the 
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coming of age and its deteriorating influence. The dramatic trilogy 
At the Gate of the Kingdom (Ved Rikets Port, 1895), The Game 
of Life (Livets Spil, 1896), and Sunset ( Aftenréde, 1898) deals with 
three stages in the life of the philosopher Kareno. At twenty-nine he 
sacrifices career, home and friends to his convictions. At thirty-nine 
his intellect is already befuddled. At fifty he renounces all that he 
once held sacred and settles down to an existence of Philistine com- 
fort, disturbed only by the voice of the implacable H6ibro reading 
his own early works in his ear. The doctrine that “youth should honor 
toothlessness,” the young Kareno calls “an invention of decrepit age 
itself. When age could no longer assert itself in the struggle of life, 
it did not go away and hide its face, but made itself broad in exalted 
places and commanded the young to do honor and pay homage to it. 
And when the young obeyed, the old sat up there like big, sexless birds 
gloating over the docility of youth. Listen, you who are young! 
Set a match under the old and clear the seat and take your place for 
yours is the power and the glory for ever and ever.” The three Kareno 
plays were followed by In the Power of Life (Livet wold, 1909) . 
describing an aged courtesan desperately trying to retain a few shreds 
of her former power over men. She begins with a king and ends with 
a negro. 

The enervation that steals gently over the faculties of a man near- 
ing fifty is the theme of the three novels, Under the Autumn Star 
(Under Hoststjernen, 1906), 4 Wanderer Plays with Muted Strings 
(En Vandrer spiller med Sordin, 1909), and The Last Joy (Den 
sidste Glade, 1912). The Wanderer says good-bye to the cities and 
his haunts of eighteen years, to roam through the country and work 
as a common laborer at anything that comes to hand. He lives as 
a farmhand, eats and sleeps with the servants, and from his obscure 
place observes what goes on both in parlor and kitchen. As the 
years pass, he becomes more and more of an onlooker, less and less 
of a participant. He is a letter that is no longer on its way; it has 
arrived. Women have become “literature” to him, and at last even 
his simple work grows irksome. Then he retires to a hut in the 
forest to experience “the last joy’—that which nature can give 
him. ‘To go away and sit alone in the solitude of the forest and feel 
the good darkness closing around me, that is the last joy. It is 
because of its lofty religious element in solitude that we crave it. Not 
that we try to get away from other people because we can not bear 
to have anybody near us—no, no! The mystery is that all life seems 
to be rushing toward us from afar, and yet all is near. We sit in 
the midst of an omnipresence. Perhaps it is God.” 

There is a nature lyricism in these three books not less beautiful 
than that of Pan and more tenderly poignant, because it is voiced 
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by one who knows that his own Indian summer is here, and winter 
is coming. ‘The author has woven in several stories of the people 
his hero encounters, and has used them to point a moral on his 
favorite themes, such as the evils of the tourist traffic, the temptations 
of the idle childless wife, and the perversion of the wage-earning 
woman from her natural function. When all is said, however, that 
which lingers in the reader’s mind is the long autumn road, the sum- 
mer nights in the hay, the forest like frozen mist, and the fire before 
the sod hut where the Wanderer is alone at last with nature. 

With the three “Wanderer” novels the Hamsun incarnation 
disappears from his production. Before their appearance he had 
begun that series of more objective pictures of Nordland life which 
he has since continued. Though born in eastern Norway, he received 
his deepest impressions from some boyhood years spent in Nordland. 
The intensities of nature there, its eeriness, its alternations of melt- 
ing loveliness and stark gloom, the temperament of the people, their 
superstitions, their volatile childish humor, so different from the heavier 
peasant of eastern Norway, appealed to him. He has merely used 
a Nordland background in Pan and Victoria, but his later novels 
are stories of communities, broad canvases, crowded with little 
figures, among whom a consul with a silk hat, or a trading magnate 
who wears diamond shirt studs and seduces servant girls, is apt to be 
the most distinguished figure. Unfortunately these sexual orgies are 
sometimes described with a crassness that is very repulsive. This 
is true notably of Benoni (1908) and its sequel Rosa (1908), which 
would otherwise be among his most readable stories. Hamsun’s fun 
has never been more exuberant than when he traces the evolution of 
Post-Benoni, the mail-carrier, to Benoni: Hartvigsen, and finally to 
B. Hartwich, the partner of Mack, the local great man, and the hus- 
band of Mack’s niece, Rosa. He plays with the big, hairy Benoni, 
showing him up in all his strutting, his vain-glory, his boasting, and 
withal his childlike goodness and freshness that seems drawn from 
some unspoiled well of humanity. 

The rise and fall of village dynasties is a favorite theme in this 
group of novels. Hamsun amuses himself in seeking out the human 
stuff that endures and in depicting those tough-fibered people who 
are not descendants but become ancestors. In Children of the Times 
(Born af Tiden, 1913), and its two-volume sequel Segelfoss Town 
(Segelfoss By, 1915), we see the decline of the Holmsen family of 
big landed proprietors. The first Willatz Holmsen was a servant, 
who acquired money somehow and built a palace. The second acquired 
culture and filled the mansion with works of art. The third acquired 
personal distinction and a sense of noblesse oblige, which his dwindling 
fortunes could not support. The fourth is an artist and a gentle- 
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man, but he has lost faith in the divine right of his family to rule. 
Democracy has seeped into his tissues. He is ready to resign leader- 
ship to the captain of industry, Holmengraa, who appears suddenly 
in a golden cloud of romance and turns the village into a town almost 
overnight. But Holmengraa has not planted his feet firmly enough 
on the ground, and his reign is short. After him comes the lad Theo- 
dor with the sobriquet paa Bua, “in the store.” He rises out of the 
most malodorous origins, but is himself sound upon the whole. The 
village laughs at his airs, his rings, his scarf pin, made out of a gold 
twenty krone piece, but little Theodor has what the Holmsen aristo- 
crats lacked, a faculty for meeting every situation as it arises. He 
has pluck and shrewdness and is not entirely lacking in generosity. 
He builds a big store, and all the affairs of the town center about him. 
He brings the world to Segelfoss: silk dresses, canned goods, store 
shoes, fireworks, a theatrical troupe—everything, even to tomb-stones 
suddenly blossoming out on graves forgotten for twenty years. Ham- 
sun has a kindness for this little privateer and enjoys blowing the wind 
that swells Theodor’s sails, but underneath the froth and sparkle 
of his humor, there is a bitter didactic purpose in this book. It is to 
show the reverse side of modern so-called progress, the deterioration 
of a primitive community when it has learned to regard work as a 
curse. The men read the Segelfoss Times, which tells them that they 
are wage slaves; the women forget to weave and sew and cook, while 
they buy flimsy ready-made clothes and predigested food “like a huge 
pap put in the mouth of the nation for it to suck,” and the village 
shoemaker starves to death for lack of work. The antidote for all 
this Hamsun finds in the slogan “Back to the land,” which is the sub- 
ject of his next work. 

Nothing that Hamsun has done up to this time prepares us for 
the sudden accession of power and earnestness in Growth of the Soil 
(Markens Grode, 1917), written long after the age when, according 
to his own theory, a man should cease from producing. In this big 
two-volume novel, which was the direct cause of the conferring upon 
him of the Nobel Prize by the Great Eighteen of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, he preaches with massive reiteration the doctrine that the salva- 
tion of humanity lies in working on the land. By his manner of 
treatment he has linked his story with the fight men have always waged 
to subdue the earth. Without the artifice of distant time and place, 
in the midst of modern surroundings, painted with realism and humor, 
he has created an illusion of the primeval. It is as though Isak, the 
man without a family or a surname, coming we know not whence, 
walking through the woods in search of a place to settle, were the 
first man in a newly-created world. There is a cadence as of the first 
chapter of Genesis in the story of how he walks all day and sleeps 
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a little and walks on again the next day in the great stillness, until he 
finds a place where he makes his home under a projecting rock. Later, 
when he has built a sod hut, a woman comes to him out of nowhere, 
and does not leave him. Inger is hare-lipped, and Isak looks like a 
troll of the forest—for Hamsun has scorned to throw even a glamor 
of rustic beauty over this pioneer epic—but she has good hands under 
which everything thrives, and he has a giant’s strength and a power- 
ful, unused brain, ready to grapple with every problem of their 
existence. Whatever they need he carries home from the village in 
the valley. A log house rises instead of the sod hut, then out-houses, 
a saw-mill and a smithy. Everything grows there, grain, animals, 
human beings. There is a teeming and bringing forth of every- 
thing that lives on the earth and by the earth. It is like looking on at 
a bit of the creation of the world. 

As the book progresses, the figure of Isak grows and grows until 
it assumes grandeur. He came over the moor alone with a bag of 
bread and cheese and became the patriarch of a countryside. It is 
because he has kept pace with life, not trying to wedge himself in 
and outstrip life, but working with nature “in a great friendliness.” 
He is immutably rooted in the eternal verities. Though he could 
not formulate any reflections on the scenery, and reads no book except 
the almanac, he feels God in the starry heavens and in the mountains 
that stand around and look at him. Isak meets God one night on 
the moor, and does not deny that he has also met the Devil. He has 
his superstitions, his oddities and his vanities, but they are the play 
of sunbeams over a mountain. There is a description of Isak sowing 
grain in his field which resembles a picture by Millet. With head 
religiously bared, his great beard and bushy hair standing around him 
like a wheel, his limbs like gnarled trees, Isak walks in the golden 
sunshine, and the tiny grains fly from his hands in an arch and fall 
like a rain of gold into the ground. 

In his latest book, another two-volume novel entitled The Women 
at the Pump (Konerne ved Vandposten, 1920), Hamsun returns to 
the manner of Segelfoss Town. The village affairs pass in review 
this time at the common pump, where the women stand gossiping with 
filled buckets, hands under their aprons. Among the people dis- 
cussed there Hamsun chooses a young sailor, Oliver, who goes away 
brimful of life and strength, but returns a cripple. He has lost a leg 
and has suffered another hurt not made evident to the gossips until 
it is found, years afterwards, that Oliver’s supposed family has not 
been fathered by him, but by the consul, the consul’s son and the 
member of parliament. There is great excitement at the pump, but 
it subsides, and all is as before. Oliver’s alleged children grow up; 
they love him, not the consul or the member of parliament, and he 
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feels that life has not quite cheated him after all. He is the image 
of the little town. Though it crawls, yet it moves, and Oliver moves 
with it. “Big and little things happen: a tooth out of the mouth, a 
man out of the ranks, a sparrow on the ground.” 

The variety and scope of Hamsun’s writings make it difficult 
to define his position in a word or to answer the question of his 
influence with a mere Yes or No. Viewed merely from the point of 
artistic presentment, there can be no doubt that his books have been 
a bath of rejuvenation to Norwegian literature. The style of Hunger 
was as new in Norway in 1890 as that of J. P. Jacobsen’s Mogens 
had been in Denmark eighteen years earlier. It had the quality of 
the spoken word, following blithely all the quips and pranks of 
thought that give zest to conversation, but are generally flattened out 
before they reach print. The result was a light whimsicality, an un- 
expectedness, which Hamsun cultivated with subtle and conscious art, 
until he attained a sparkle and vividness, an ease and flexibility, never 
before known in the literary language of Norway. His choice of 
subjects and his manner of treatment were as fresh and unhackneyed 
as his language. 

What is the message of which this perfect form is the vehicle? 
Hamsun cut adrift from the problem literature of the eighties. He 
released the poetic Muse from binding up the wounds of society and 
set her free to roam again in the fields of the imagination. Whither 
has she led us? He has never attained to the lofty heights of thought 
where Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Garborg dwell. There are vast realms 
of spiritual experience, and particularly the experience that we count 
the highest, which he has never touched. He has never portrayed a 
spiritual passion or a great moral effort, never a finely-poised woman 
or, except in the single instance of the primitive Isak, a great man. 
He has thrown the glamor of his art over a big gallery of insignificant 
people—mere puppets for his amusement it seems at first—and yet, 
as we penetrate more deeply into his work, we feel behind his smile 
a great sweetness, a broad humanity, an optimistic faith that life 
fashions its own ends out of all this human dross and fashions not 
badly. There is a deep relation between his portrayal of people and 
his dreamy, mystic nature lyricism. Nature with him is not merely 
a background for the drama enacted by men; it is the great enfolding 
mother that holds them to her bosom and makes them one with 
everything that lives. He leads us back to the primeval sources, 
back to the “great friendliness” of nature. Therefore he is a poet by 
divine right with a poet’s message to his generation. 





Norway’s White Coal 


By Curist1ian Avucust THORNE 


Norway is one of the richest countries in the world in natural 
water power and has unusual facilities for utilizing that power in 
modern industry. From a narrow mountain plateau, extending the 
whole length of the country, great masses of water, gathered in plenti- 
ful rains and heavy snows, rush down over precipitous cliffs often 
many hundred feet in height, and find their way rapidly into the open 
sea. In spite of the northerly location, the climate is comparatively 
mild, and the nearness of the waterfalls to ice-free harbors gives con- 
venient transportation. ‘The total amount of water power in the 
country has not been accurately measured, but is estimated at between 
13,000,000 and 15,000,000 horsepower, which with a population of two 
and a half million would give six horsepower for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. Of this tremendous amount of power only 
one-tenth has yet been utilized. 

The water power is distributed throughout the country, but is 
most abundant on the western and southeastern slopes of that com- 
paratively broad expanse of plateau which forms southern Norway. 
The watershed there lies well toward the west. In fact the mountain 
mass, deeply penetrated by long, narrow fjords, extends almost to the 
western ocean. Along this steep coast we have a string of high and 
often very picturesque waterfalls which have long been among the 
chief attractions for tourists. The rainfall in this section is greater 
than in any other part of Norway. Westerly winds drive the moisture 
in from the ocean, and when it meets the high walls of rock, it concen- 
trates and falls down in torrents of rain. In spite of the short course 
of the rivers in this region and the restricted territory from which they 
draw their supply of water, the abundance of rain and the height of 
the falls, sometimes exceeding 3,000 feet, combine to create a very con- 
siderable amount of power. Single waterfalls of from 100,000 to 
200,000 horsepowers are not uncommon. The nearness of the open 
sea and the prevalence of ice-free harbors make conditions in this region 
ideal for the development of big manufacturing plants. 

East of the main watershed the country slopes more gradually, 
and the falls are less precipitous. The rainfall is less heavy, too, than 
in the Westland, but on the other hand the rivers have a larger territory 
to drain and collect larger masses of water. Many tributaries run 
down from the snows of the high plateaus and unite in the long vallevs 
to form the big rivers that push their way toward the ocean in a south- 
easterly direction. Along the upper course of these rivers there are 
several large waterfalls, among which Rjukan, Maar, Toke, and Nore, 
representing from 100,000 to 200,000 turbine horsepowers each, should 
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be mentioned. Farther down the rivers the falls are not so high, but 
as they are numerous and contain large amounts of water, the total 
power may be very considerable. 

If we follow the coast northward to Trondhjem, the rainfall 
grows lighter than in the south. North of Trondhjem it increases 
again, but in the far north it is quite light, and the falls are low, so the 
water power is comparatively small and scattered. 

Although, as I have said before, we have not yet measured the 
water power of the whole country with absolute accuracy, we have 
from various districts fairly complete estimates which make it possible 
to calculate the amount of available power in the different sections as 
about the following: 

In the Eastland 3,500,000 turbine horsepowers 
In the Westland 3,800,000 turbine horsepowers 
ee ee eee 2,200,000 turbine horsepowers 
In Northern Norway 4,000,000 turbine horsepowers 


13,500,000 
This represents the amount of water made available the year 
round after the necessary damming and regulating has been done. 
Without regulating, the flow of water would be very uneven, since 
the rainfall is, of course, unequally distributed through the year, and 


Tue Sarrrpeter Factory at Ravukan WitH THE Town IN THE BackGROUND 
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much of the moisture in the winter months is in the form of snow which 
is not immediately available for power purposes. Partly for this 
reason and partly to counteract the danger from floods and to prevent 
the obstruction of the rivers by timber rafting or in other ways, the 
water has to be dammed and stored and the supply apportioned. 
Where the sources of the stream are in uncultivated high plateaus cut 
by numerous deep mountain lakes, it is comparatively easy to secure 
great storage basins, and by damming the tributary rivers almost ideal 
conditions can be then arranged in the main river.’ Most of the water- 
courses that have been utilized for power have been thus regulated 
wholly or in part, but by far the greater number of rivers in Norway 
still sleep untouched with incalculable possibilities. 

The largest masses of water are to be found in the Eastland with 
its long streams, among which may be mentioned the Glommen, the 
largest river of Norway, with 350 cubic meters of water per sec., and 
the Drammen river, the Skien river, Numedalslaagen, the Arendal 
river, and the Otra. In the Southland the amount of water in the 
rivers is much smaller and in the Westland even less, but there are 
usually excellent conditions for storage by which the supply can be 
greatly increased. It is in the Eastland, too, with its denser popula- 
tion, that we find the largest proportion of water power utilized, as the 
following table will show: 


Tue Crecutar Dam at THE Tyss—E Power Sration 
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Ture Bic VammMa STATION AT THE GLOMMEN River, Wuicu Distrisvtres Power TO THE CITIES 
AROUND THE CHRISTIANIA Fsorp 


Number 
Number of h.p. of h.p. owned Number of h.p. 
District available by the State harnessed 
The Eastland 3,547,000 545,000 705,000 
The Southland 2,160,000 247,000 145,000 
The Westland 3,824,000 123,000 300,000 


In the northern part of Norway only about 10,000 horsepowers 
in the vicinity of Trondhjem have been utilized. 

The harnessing of water power has proceeded quickly in Norway 
in recent years. A few decades ago it was used only as a mechanical 
driving power. The innumerable small flour-mills and saw-mills scat- 
terred throughout the country absorbed, in 1895, about 26,000 horse- 
powers, while 73,000 horsepowers were used for paper and pulp mills, 
that is in all very nearly 100,000. In the same year only 800 horse- 
powers had been harnessed for the production of electric energy. 
It is in the latter field that we shall see the greatest increase. As late 
as the year 1910 the amount in use for mechanical power and that con- 
verted into electric energy was about equal, approximately 213,000 
horsepowers each, but in recent years the latter has been increasing by 
about 100,000 horsepowers a year, and it is now far in the lead. Of 
this amount about 80,000 horsepowers annually have been taken into 
use for the big industries, while about 20,000 have been absorbed by 
the homes and the small industries. 

The rapid strides made by the electro-metallurgic and the electro- 
chemical industries in Norway are due first and foremost to the facili- 
ties for obtaining the “white coal” which furnishes power. The concen- 
trated masses of water in the Norwegian falls and their great height 
make the cost of utilization low, and the development of big industries 
is favored moreover by the ease with which raw materials can be 
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brought in and finished 
products shipped _ out, 
since the waterfalls are 
never far from the coast 
with its innumerable ice- 
free harbors. 
The homes and the 
small industries are ab- 
sorbing more and more 
electric power. At first 
it _ used chiefly in the Tue Tysse Power STATION, One oF THE BIGGEST IN 
cities. ‘Towns where a ; Tesrern Norway 
few decades ago the in- 


habitants lived and worked by candle-light and made their way home 
through the streets at night by the tiny gleam of horn lanterns are now 
flooded with electric light in a manner that would have seemed to the 
past generation like a tale from the Arabian Nights. Especially in 


the far north, where the night is half a year long, electricity has 
brought a cheer and comfort never before dreamed of. Latterly it 
has been carried out into the country so that in many districts every 
farm is supplied with a stream for light, power, cooking, and some- 


times even heating. The housewife is learning to let her electric 
tools do the work of servants, and the cheap electric power is saving 
big fuel bills. Especially during the war and the critical years fol- 
lowing the war we have suffered under the exorbitant price of coal 
and coke, and so long as the price of labor has been so high, Norway, 
though rich in forests, has been poor in fire-wood. Naturally these 
conditions have stimulated the utilization of our “white coal” to the 
utmost. 

At the larger waterfalls round about in the country great power 
centers have been built, at which the power is in part utilized directly 
for industrial purposes and in part carried out over long lines to be 
distributed in the cities and country districts. Among such stations 
may be mentioned, in the Eastland, Rjukan, Kykkelsrud, Vamma and 
Hafslund, Morkfos-Solbergfos, Raanaasfos, and the unfinished Nore 
station. 

Rjukan, now a typical industrial town, is well known as the home 
of the world famous Norway saltpeter produced there by the Birkeland- 
Eyde method. In addition to supplying the saltpeter works with 
power, the station, which disposes of 250,000 horsepowers, is to trans- 
mit energy to the cities of Dramman and Christiania, and long lines 
are now being built for that purpose. In the lower course of the 
Glommen river we have Kykkelsrud, Vamma, and Hafslund stations 
with an aggregate of 120,000 horsepowers distributed to the cities of 
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Christiania, Moss, and 

Fredrikstad and to the 

district around the Chris- 

tianiafjord, where a con- 

siderable amount of man- 

ufacturing has grown up, 

thanks to the cheapness 

and abundance of electric 

power. In the immediate 

vicinity of the capital we 

have under construction 

the Morkfos-Solbergfos 

and the Raanaasfos sta- 

tions. The former is the 

es re Se Ta property ofthe State and 

as Rsuxan II of Christiania municipal- 

ity and is being built for 

150,000 horsepowers of energy. The latter is the property of Aker- 

shus county and is to supply the country districts with 24,000 horse- 

powers. Another large power station under construction is Nore 

which is the property of the State and is to provide 200,000 horse- 
powers for distribution throughout the Eastland. 

In the Westland, too, there are a number of large power centers, 
chief among which are Tysse, Bremanger, Bjélve, and the Héiang 
falls. ‘These are used chiefly in the service of the electro-chemical and 
electro-thermic industries, although they also supply the surrounding 
districts with power. It would take too long to describe all these sta- 
tions in detail. Suffice it to say, in order to give some idea of the scope 
of development of water power in Norway, that in the years from 1909 
to 1916 the State has given concessions for the utilization of 1,200,000 
horsepowers of energy, and of this amount 870,000 horsepowers have 
already been harnessed or plants for the purpose are under construc- 
tion. Most of these are in the Westland. 

The State has, naturally, followed this development with interest 
and has exercised a guiding influence upon it. A concession from the 
State is necessary in order to acquire a waterfall, regulate a waterway, 
or expropriate lines for the transmission of power. The State more- 
over owns a considerable amount of water power, which has been ac- 
quired partly for use in public utilities such as railroads, and partly 
in order to meet the general demand for electric power. 

In order to care for its own interests and to regulate the electrifi- 
cation of the country, the State in 1920 created a Central Bureau of 
Waterways and Electricity with a general director and three special 
directors to look after the hydrological interests of the country, the 
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utilization of waterfalls, and the construction of electric stations. In 
every county there is a chief electrical engineer whose business it is to 
investigate the special needs and resources of his district and to co- 
operate with other districts in order to secure the cheapest and most 
practical distribution of power. 

The first supplies of electric power in our country came from local 
stations. These have later been developed into the huge power centers 
with their widely ramified nets of distribution and transmission. More 
and more we are realizing the need of centralization in order to achieve 
inexpensive production of power and to secure for less favored districts 
a fair supply. With this in view, the State has begun a survey of the 
water power of the whole country in order to work out a plan of 
national electrification. Intimate and economic co-operation will be 
secured bf connecting the power stations in the Eastland, the West- 
land, and the Southland with northern Norway. No doubt this plan 
will be of the greatest importance for the systematic development of 
the great sources of power that still wait to be harnessed. 


My Work 


By GENEVIEVE Larson 


I must work swiftly, like a comet's flash, 

The flame of autumn sumach marks my quest, 
I must work valiantly, with heart of dawn, 
Before I rest. 


So brief a space there be from world to world, 

So brief my stay, 

Who knows? Perhaps a Buddha or a Christ may be revealed, 
When I return this way. 


So I work swiftly, like a comet’s flash, 

The flame of autumn sumach marks my quest, 
So I work valiantly, with heart of dawn, 
Before I rest. 





Stavanger and the Norwegian 
Canning Industry 


By Lavrits NILsEN RyGH 


Coox1ne Fisu Barts 1n Huce Kerr.es 


Captain MEJLANDER, CREATOR OF 
THE NoRWEGIAN SMOKED SARDINE 


Strrincine Bristinc sy Hanp In THE Factory 
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The Norwegian sprat or brisling, which when canned is known 
all over the world either under its real name or under the designation 
“sardine,” has its breeding place in the southern part of the North Sea. 
There the roe begins to hatch, and is carried in the form of spawn by 
the currents toward the north, reaching as a rule the coast of Norway. 
The tiny silver fish with blue backs proceed in dense masses up the 
fjords, and in calm weather look like the reflection of large blue clouds 
gliding inward beneath the smooth surface, closely followed by swarms 
of white sea-gulls and shiny spouting whales. 

When quite young the brisling is useless for canning purposes, 
being too small and thin. It is not until the summer and autumn of 
the following year, that is when the fish are nearly two years old, that 
they are good. They are then about 10-12 cms in length and as plump 
and fine as any fish in the world. They are equally good during their 
third summer and autumn, but when they grow older they are more 
rarely seen in our fjords. Unfortunately we still know comparatively 
little about the brisling, where it stays in winter after its arrival here, 
and its later history. In recent years, however, systematic scientific 
investigations have been instituted in order to discover as much as 
possible regarding the life of this fish. We know that its paths are 
most providentially arranged from the point of view of the Norwegian 
business man. 

It took some time for the business world to discern the splendid 
chances offered by this extremely active little fish. Years came and 
went without number, and the brisling still travelled along fairly regu- 
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lar routes toward the coast of Norway. But the fish was not held in 
very high esteem. Of course they were used for household purposes 
in town and country, as anchovies and so forth, when they entered the 
creeks and bays so that they were easily caught, but the consumption 
was so small that a whole hectoliter could be bought for one krone! 

It was not until during the eighties that interest in the brisling 
began to be aroused, and as was natural that took place at Stavanger. 
The fjords running inward from that town are perhaps the most fa- 
vourable and certain brisling grounds in the country. It was there 
also that the idea of utilizing the fish for canning purposes struck root 
and was adopted on a large scale. 

This idea opened out new prospects for Stavanger, a town which al- 
though it could boast of its thousand years of existence, had at the 
time of which we are speaking not attained a higher population than 
25,000. ‘The town had been visited by many misfortunes. A number 
of disastrous fires in the course of years laid a great part of it in ashes, 
and the Danish King Christian desired to favor his own town Christian- 
sand at the cost of Stavanger. However the town refused to be crushed, 
for the reason amongst others that its upland or back country was large 
and full of possibilities. During the course of the last century the 
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town slowly but surely developed. Shipping increased, and the various 
fisheries, especially the spring herring fishery, gave larger and larger 
returns. Industry also began to grow in a small way, first and fore- 
most in connection with shipping and fisheries. Amongst others, there 
was started in the year 1873 the Stavanger Canning Factory, which 
was chiefly concerned with the canning of ships’ provisions, and also in 
1870 a little factory which prepared anchovies from brisling, and which 
was subsequently known as C. Houge Thiis. The latter was thus the 
only industry connected with brisling at Stavanger during the seventies. 
Then in the year 1878 a former ship’s captain named Martin 
Gabrielsen, began to smoke brisling and pack them in olive oil in tin 
boxes. The taste was delicious, but they would not keep long. 
Fortunately this very serious drawback was soon overcome by another 
ex-captain, G. Mejlender, at that time the manager of the Stavanger 
Canning Factory, who in the following year discovered that by steam- 
ing brisling under high pressure, the contents were sterilized. As 
soon as it was proved that the goods thus treated would keep, the can- 
ning industry began to advance, at first slowly and cautiously, and 
then later on with ever increasing and at times perilous speed. 
Without going into too many details, I may just mention that 
in 1885 there were 6 canning factories, in 1890 there were 9, in 1900 
there were 14, in 1912, 36, and according to the latest returns given 
one year ago there are about 75 canning factories within the boundaries 
of the town. The largest of these firms is Chr. Bjelland & Co., who 
have 6 factories in Stavanger. The first factories were started in 
old warehouses, but by degrees these were abandoned in favour of new 
and modern factory buildings with the most up-to-date equipment 
from the point of view of hygiene and technical science. For some 
years past there has been the keenest competition to produce the most 
perfect factories. 
Many brains have 
taken part in this com- 
petition, and there has 
been no lack of problems 
to solve. For as will 
readily be understood, 
this industry literally de- 
veloped out of nothing. 
In the beginning only the 
most primitive utensils 
were at our disposal, but 
one invention succeeded 
another, and the produc- Fiske tw Wiles 
ing capacity grew. The Purse-Nets on THE Arr Deck 
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great majority of these inventions are due to workmen in the factories. 

A number of the problems presented must now be regarded as 
solved, but as regards others the final solution has not yet been found. 
‘The two most important technical problems still remaining concern 
a machine to take the brisling from the smoking plant instead of having 
this done by hand, and the other is the best arrangement for smoking 
by means of electricity. Many attempts have been made to solve 
these, but the natural solution has not yet been found. 

Apart from certain foreign types of machines, the entire canning 
industry at Stavanger, with its highly developed technical appliances, 
is due to the initiative and invention of Stavanger people. As a local 
industry, it is to a marked extent of local origin, and it is therefore also 
our local pride. Moreover, to a high degree the national canning 
industry had its cradle in Stavanger. 

For the days are long since past when practically speaking almost 
the entire Norwegian canning industry had its address at Stavanger. 
Along the whole of the coast of Norway, especially in the north, fac- 
tory after factory has grown up. There are now counted 210 or 220 
canning factories in the country. Of these, 115 to 120 are situated in 
Rogaland, and of these about 75 within the boundaries of the town of 
Stavanger. But of course these factories are not all concerned with 
the canning of brisling. To the north of Trondhjem there are no 
brisling at all, and the factories in that part of the country work with 
herring and other fish, and in some cases with meat. The same is also 
the case with some of the factories in southern Norway, especially the 
largest ones, but only outside the brisling season. As soon as this fish 
is obtainable it supersedes all others. It is the favorite. 

In addition to the canning factories there are a number of more 
or less important industries all of which are closely allied. 'Tin-plate 

factories, label factories, 
lithographic institutions, 

box factories, key and 

nail factories, mechanical 

workshops which manu- 

facture canning machin- 

ery, and so on. The prod- 

uce of the last named is 

employed not only in 

Norway, but is exported 

to no small extent, par- 

ticularly to France, 

Spain, and _ Portugal. 

Further, we should men- 

Photo by Wise tion the guano factories 
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products from the canning factories, and also a tin factory where by 
means of electricity the tin is recovered from waste tin-plate. Finally, 
mention should be made of the fact that the factories have collected 
means for establishing an experimental laboratory, where endeavors 
will be made to improve technical methods and the quality of goods. 

The above information will leave a strong impression of the large 
part played by the canning industry in the life of Stavanger. In the 
later normal years there were regularly employed from 4,000 to 5,000 
workmen, and during more busy times from 6,000 to 8,000, including 
a large number of women. These figures are high for a town of about 
45,000 inhabitants. But we have thereby by no means exhausted the 
importance of this industry, for the fishing population in the surround- 
ing districts is very closely interested. 

At first it was easy for the factories to secure their supplies of 
brisling, which were caught in the old-fashioned nets when they ven- 
tured into the creeks and bays; but as the consumption and price in- 
creased, other methods had to be found. Some twelve or fourteen 
years ago the American purse-net, modified for brisling fishing, was 
taken into use. By the aid of these nets brisling can be caught out in 
the open fjord, and the fishermen are spared the trouble of waiting 
until the fish deigns to come near the shore! Far greater quantities 
could be produced than was previously the case. In Rogaland and 
Hordaland, the two fjord districts where most of the brisling fishing 
takes place, there are 150 to 160 purse-nets, manned by about 2,500 
men. When new, they now cost with full equipment about 100,000 
kroner. In addition, there is a large fleet of small steamers and motor 
vessels to attend to the transport of the brisling to the factories. But 
at the present time brisling cost 8 to 12 kroner per 20 liters! 

Such is the scope of this industry. Its effectivity increased, and 
the exports steadily grew until the years of the war. Thus in the 
year 1915, 37,000,000 kilogrammes of canned goods were exported 
from Stavanger, with a value of 44,000,000 kroner. In recent years 
this industry has worked under very difficult conditions, and the 
quantity exported has diminished considerably. 

Thus in broad outline is the history of the great opportunities 
possessed by Stavanger, because the town is situated close by the track 
of the brisling when it seeks the coast of Norway. It no longer passes 
by unnoticed. It now determines the pulse of the town. Now it is 
caught, transported to the factories, washed and prepared, threaded 
on wires, smoked, and beheaded, placed in boxes, and sealed up. In 
this condition the brisling wanders further to England and the British 
colonies, to America, Africa, Asia, and to every part of the globe. It 
brings renown to the town and to Norway, and procures work and 
food for thousands of homes in the old country. 





Gyda Christensen 
and Lillebil Ibsen 


Mother and Daughter in the 
Norwegian Ballet 


By Remar Ms6En 


An event quite unique 
in the annals of Norwegian 
art occurred last autumn 
when a young dancer from 
Christiania, only twenty years 
of age, appeared before a 
large and select London as- 
sembly and was given a re- 
ception accorded only to the 
greatest of artists, toa Maud 
Allan, a Pavlowa, a Kar- 
savina. And this brilliant 
success was only a repetition 
of the triumphs she had al- 
ready celebrated in Berlin, in 
Christiania, Stockholm, and 

Gypa CrrisTensen Copenhagen. In the near 

future she will visit the 

United States, where the dance-loving Americans will no doubt add 
the last link in her world-wide fame. 

The name of this bright and rising star is Lillebil Ibsen. Her 
husband, Tancred Ibsen, is a grandson of the great Henrik and, on his 
mother’s side, of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Now, in the third genera- 
tion, this young woman, by her beautiful and feminine art, adds new 
lustre to the names borne by the two great poets. She is the daughter 
of the well known dancer and actress Gyda Christensen, whose reputa- 
tion extends not only over Scandinavia but to other European countries 
as well. It is to her we must look for the conditions that produced an 
artist so finished and harmonious in her work as the young genius 
Lillebil Ibsen. 

Fru Gyda Christensen is the central figure in the development of 
the ballet and pantomime in Christiania. It is due to this energetic and 
highly gifted woman that it has been possible, in the last decade, to 
speak of an independent Norwegian ballet school in the modern sense 
of the term. And not only that. Inspired by Fru Christiansen, under 
the impetus of her personality, and no doubt also to some degree stimu- 
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FRU CHRISTENSEN AS PIERETTE IN “THE BRIDAL 
VEIL” 


lated by the luster of her daughter’s name, the general interest in 
dancing as an art has shown a great and encouraging advance in this 
country in recent years. Quite a number of private schools in plastique 
and chorography are now active in Christiania, and not a few of Fru 
Christensen’s pupils have shown decided talent, several of them having 
won laurels as dancers on the foreign stage. 

Unfortunately Christiania itself does not possess a ballet stage 
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where dancing as a fine art may develop naturally. We have lacked 
and still lack that well-established home which the ballet in other cities 
finds in the operatic stage. We Norwegians must confess regretfully 
that in certain of the musical arts that build on the co-operation of 
iarge numbers, on ensemble effects, and therefore presuppose a strong 
economic basis, we are still somewhat backward. For this reason a 
permanent operatic stage with a regularly working corps de ballet 
is one that still awaits its solution. Our most important stage, the 
National Theatre, is and wants to remain devoted to the drama pure 
and simple. Rarely and unwillingly its doors are opened to the art of 
the opera, and the idea of an independent ballet as a change in its 
repertoire finds an even less cordial reception. Nor is there any other 
stage in Christiania that could support a modern ballet of any size. 

These are the difficulties under which a chorographic genius such 
as Fru Gyda Christensen has had to labor. They proved insurmount- 
able even for her courage and energy, and in time the excellent little 
ballet school which she started in connection with the National 
Theatre, in 1910, had to cease its activity. Its corps de ballet is now 
dissolved. The nine or ten years of its existence constitute one of the 
finest pages in the history of the Norwegian stage. The corps achieved 
results that moved foreign experts, among them Fokin, to the most 
enthusiastic praise. This is true of the performances—the all too few 
performances—when the ballet was allowed to appear independently 
in arrangements composed for it by its leader. Our memory also 
cherishes a series of opera performances in which the ballet was allowed 
to take part with some cleverly arranged divertisements. In fact, 
some of these operas at the National Theatre were staged by Fru 
Christensen herself, who to her other talents adds an indisputable 
ability as an opera stage manager. She has now severed her connec- 
tion even as an actress with the National Theatre which was the scene 
of her activity for twenty years. 

All other dancing at the National Theatre pales before the radiance 
of the nights in which Fru Christensen or her daughter Lillebil ap- 
peared. Among the roles in Fru Christensen’s repertoire may be men- 
tioned—besides Anitra in Per Gynt—her fine rendering of Pierette’s 
part in The Bridal Veil, and her part in Ernst von Dohnayi’s famous 
pantomime, which in one season was one of the best performances from 
the box office point of view in the National Theatre. Fru Christensen 
excels in character dancing, the lyric as well as the dramatic. Her 
interpretation of Chopin’s compositions has never been surpassed. 
Some of the strongest impulses of her art have been received from 
Michael Fokin, in whom she, as well as Lillebil, sees the regenerator of 
the art of dancing, whether of the ballet or of the solo. 

The year 1916 was one to be marked with a white stone in the 
history of Gyda Christensen and her ballet. Then the noted German 
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theatre manager Max Rein- 
hardt brought his company 
to play at the National 
Theatre. He was so charmed 
with the Norwegian ballet 
that he engaged Fru Chris- 
tensen and a number of her 
pupils, among them Lillebil, 
to appear at his theatres in 
Berlin. Now at last it be- 
came evident what remark- 
ably good work had been 
done in the Norwegian ballet 
school during the six short 
years of its existence. Rarely 
has Norwegian art celebrated 
so fine a triumph anywhere 
in the outside world. Fru 
Christensen was entrusted 
with the task of managing the 
Reinhardt ballets, and here 
for the first time her talent 
for choreographic leadership 
and her creative imagination 
had free play. Among her pupils may be mentioned as especially 
gifted besides Lillebil, Augusta Kolderup, who won particular recog- 
nition, and Marie Warhuus. 

The year is chiefly notable, however, because it made the beginning 
of Lillebil’s brilliant career as one of the leading dancers of our day. 
To chronicle in detail the triumphs of this young seventeen year old 
genius in Berlin, that and the following year, would be beyond the 
scope of this short article. Her performances at the Deutsches 
Theatre and the Wintergarten in a number of different ballet panto- 
mimes, some of which, as the season advanced, were written especially 
for her by noted poets and composers, made a veritable sensation in 
Berlin. The story of the ovations and enthusiasms of the public is 
like a fairy-tale. No Norwegian artist since Ole Bull and no Northern 
artist since Jenny Lind has set a large foreign city on fire with en- 
thusiasm as Lillebil Ibsen did. Nor was this reception due only to the 
youth and bewitching loveliness of the dancer. That it was a tribute 
to her excellence as an artist we may be abundantly convinced by read- 
ing the discriminating estimates by Germany’s foremost critics of the 
dance. Professor Oskar Bie, an authority on the history of civilization, 
in his work on the dance devotes a long chapter to Lillebil Ibsen, whom 
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A CuHopin INTERPRETATION BY LILLEBIL 


he places in the front rank of the dancers of our time, side by side with 


Pavlowa. 

Her success in Berlin was followed, in the spring of 1917, by a 
lengthy tour of Sweden with Max Reinhardt’s whole corps de ballet. 
Lillebil Ibsen starred in the beautiful pantomime The Miracle, and 
particularly in Stockholm the ovations given the young Norwegian 
prima donna were almost tumultuous. 

The highly developed technique which Lillebil Ibsen shows both 
in the ballet and in the mimeographic art would clearly be impossible 
without a careful and thorough training begun at a very early age. 
Lillebil has been so fortunate as to receive such a training first and 
foremost under the direction of her mother and afterwards under the 
Danish ballet artists Fru Walbom and Hans Bech, both of whom 
belong to the older school of dancing. The chief of Lillebil’s teachers, 
however, is the Russian master, Michael Fokin. She began studying 
under him when she was only ten years old, and later she has re- 
peatedly sought inspiration and new impulses from this epoch-making 
genius and his creative imagination. With all this foreign teaching, 
Lillebil Ibsen remains a flower of Norwegian art, brought to perfec- 
tion under the hand and eye of Fru Christensen—the loveliest flower 
that has so far sprung from Fru Christensen’s patient and untiring 
cultivation of her beautiful form of art in a soil which often has seemed 
stony, but which will, no doubt, in due time richly reward her labors. 
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LILLEBIL IN A SPANISH DANCE 





America Reads Johan Bojer* 


By ALLEN Wison PorTERFIELD 


The American novelist most widely read in Scandinavia to-day 
is Jack London. The Scandinavian novelist most widely read in the 
United States to-day is Johan Bojer. Over this ability to reciprocate 
we may be happy, though no cautious critic on this side will be willing 
to contend that we are doing more than “repaying in kind.” If in 
commerce Norway supplies us with pulp and we her with oil cakes, 
the merchants concerned call it a square deal, without arguing about 
the relative merits of the products exchanged. In this case they are 
reading Jack London’s People of the Abyss on Karl Johan and Johan 
Bojer’s Treacherous Ground on Broadway. In itself this is good; 
but it calls for reflection. 

If the number of novels released by American publishers and 
written by native Americans week after week is impressive, Johan 
Bojer’s popularity in this country is more so. It is a big announcement 
of Bojer publications that Messrs, Moffat, Yard have under way in 
addition to the works already on the market. For Scandinavia as well 
as for us it is something new. We became familiar with Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, and Strindberg slowly. Bojer came in with a rush and 
seems destined to become a fixture. That they made it easier for him 
is undeniable; we formed the habit of great expectations from the 
North. But Bojer’s staying qualities must and do rest on his own 
deserts. 

While in Copenhagen in the winter of 1916-1917, I asked a dis- 
tinguished professor of the University who had travelled extensively 
in the United States why Jack London was so much read by the Danes. 
He replied: “Well, you are bound to admit that Jack London gives 
graphic pictures of life and does it ina wholesome way.” I was particu- 
larly struck at the time by his use of the adjective “wholesome.” I am 
convinced now that Bojer, read lightly and for plot’s sake only, will 
appeal to many Americans as somewhat unwholesome, while the 
thoughtful reader will find him, on second thought, about as wholesome 
as it is possible for a novelist to be. This accounts in part at least for 
his large following. It is not every writer that can capture both the 
thinking classes and their less serious contemporaries. 

Each of Bojer’s novels is a chapter from the book of life. In 
The Power of a Lie Norby endorses a note for Wangen, who fails. 
The endorser refuses to confess that he did what he did for the endorsee, 

*Tue Face or THE Wortp, Translated by Jessie Muir, 1919. THe Power or a Lig, Trans- 
lated by Jessie Muir, 1920. Treacnerovs Grounp, Translated by Jessie Muir, 1920. Lire, 
Translated by Jessie Muir, 1920. THe Great Hunecer, Translated by W. J. Alexander and 


C. Archer, 1920. Jonan Boser, The Man and His Works, by Carl Gad, Translated by Eliza- 
beth Jeliffe Machintire, 1920. Moffat Yard & Co., New York. 
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not entirely because he dislikes the idea of paying a debt he never 
personally contracted, but because by so doing he will be jeered by his 
wife and deserted by his neighbors for an injudicious display of busi- 
ness judgment. Wangen, accused of forgery, actually commits forgery 
and is sent to jail. Norby is tried, acquitted, and congratulated. The 
novel covers the extremes of human society from the guest of honor 
at the banquet to the criminal behind the bars. How each attains his 
final position Bojer explains in a wholesome way—if you think without 
ceasing while reading the book, and as long after having finished it as 
is necessary to have driven into you the fact that the obvious and the 
virtuous in human behavior may be poles apart, and to see that a Bojer 
novel, like life itself, has its ironies. And incidentally, to assert that 
human nature is different in different parts of the world is to deny 
both Darwin and the monkey. 

In Treacherous Ground Bojer has shown that it may after all be 
too late to do good. Erik Evje, having belonged to every political 
party, held every conceivable belief, and wronged a cavalcade of his 
fellow citizens, goes home to his mother, not so much as the prodigal 
son as the fanatic uplifter. He takes over his mother’s estate (uplifters 
frequently begin by taking over samething) and builds a number of 
small homes on it for the people he has injured. A friend who is an 
enemy tells him that the land on which the houses are built is treacher- 
ous ground, liable to give way at any moment. He does not believe it 
until the slide takes place, leaving only enough of the settlers alive to 
tell the tale to the end. It is Bojer’s sermon on the fool who said “the 
world is out of joint, but happily for it I have been destined to set it 
aright.” Interesting from the very beginning, the last half hundred 
pages have been excelled by no descriptive writer of this century. Nor- 
wegian in its every tissue, its lesson is applicable wherever men read. 
And not to be uplifted by reading it is to betray the fact that you are 
still in the Erik Evje class, a fearfully unenviable status. 

The title of Bojer’s next novel, Life, resembles to a degree his 
plots: it has to be interpreted. It does not mean that “such is life.” 
Astrid Riis, daughter of Captain Riis, who was a “problematic nature” 
from the day he was born, after a life of utter unhappiness,-—which she 
did not have the strength of character to change,—marries Reidar 
Bang, son of the successful General Bang. Why? Because her brother 
Ivar tells her she has had enough of scullion work and is entitled to the 
comforts Reidar is able to furnish her and the love he is eager to shower 
on her. But Jérgen Holth, a dilapidated school teacher with a wheezy 
wife and sticky children, has already ruined her. Unable longer to con- 
ceal her infamy, she throws her body into the waters off Bygd6. Her 
mother had done the same before her. So “such is life.” No, in a 
novel that tingles with the joys of life and creaks with its distresses, 
Bojer has proved that life is what you make it. Some go ski-ing while 
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others peel potatoes. It is a homily on being discontented with un- 
happiness. But the author never wastes a word in saying that this 
is what he means. For that he is too courteous an artist. 

There is one motif in Life that calls for special comment. Astrid 
Riis is a charming young girl, Jérgen Holth is a repulsive old man. 
How then can she throw her life away on such a wretch? Her action 
has been referred to by critics as quite unconvincing. 

The fact is, Bojer has made most convincing use of a principle 
in human nature that is as old as man himself and known to man long 
before the days of Sigmund Freud. It is the principle of the sub- 
merged self, of the sub-conscious. She gives her physical self to Holth 
while her spiritual self is Reidar Bang’s and his only. It is unfortunate 
but not strange. As psychology it could hardly be improved on. That 
Astrid had her mind on Reidar while her body was with Holth was 
merely due to the fact that the one was absent the other present. 

It is Arthur Symons who has given poetic expression to the same 
motif in his poem entitled “To One in Alienation.” Unable to be with 
the pure noble woman he loved, the speaking character consorted with 
a “hired stranger.” The last stanza of Symon’s poem, addressed to 
his beloved, reads as follows: 


For I lay in her arms awake, 

Awake in such solitude of shame, 
That when I kissed her, for your sake, 
My lips were sobbing on your name. 


It was the same with Astrid Riis. Bojer has treated the theme 
without superfluous comment or offensive indelicacy. 

But is Bojer equally “courteous” in his Great Hunger? It is 
his most popular novel; it is also his greatest. But it calls for the 
least discussion, not because it has already been reviewed so frequently 
but because Bojer, feeling, probably, that his other novels might be 
misunderstood, has told the reader precisely what he is driving at. To 
misunderstand The Great Hunger is impossible. Peer Holm, illegiti- 
mate son of a wealthy captain, cheated out of his inheritance by a 
scoundrel, responds to the call of steel, acquires immense wealth 
through his own effort and then, having lost all, together with his 
children and the health of his wife and himself, goes out in the night 
and sows seed in the garden of his enemy. He had a great hunger for 
something that was satisfying and found it by developing the spirit 
within him. The steel exploited in Belgium and Egypt brought him 
nothing but trouble on trouble. 

I am convinced that The Great Hunger was influenced by Wilhelm 
Raabe’s Der Hungerpastor and by Bjérnson. Peer Holm for ex- 
ample says: 

“We have electric light now everywhere, telephones, separators, 
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labor unions and political meetings, but the church stands empty. The 
organ wails as if it had the toothache, the precentor sneezes out a hymn, 
the congregation does not lift the roof off with its voice, for the very 
good reason that there is no congregation there. And the preacher, 
poor devil, stands up in the pulpit with his black mustache and pince- 
nez. He is an officer in the army reserve and reads his highly rational 
remarks from a manuscript. But his face says all the time: You two 
paupers down there that make up my congregation, you don’t believe 
a word I’m saying. But never mind; I don’t believe it either.” 

That is Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson at his best. And those who wish 
to see Bojer at his best, should read this novel. The theme is homely, 
almost as much so as Goethe’s Faust, and the novel is magnificent on 
this very account. Nor is Bojer discourteous; we measure the edi- 
torializing of a genius by one yardstick, that of mediocre verbosity by 
quite another. 

In The Face of the World Bojer has again written a novel big 
with irony, though Richardt Gandrup of Copenhagen evidently failed 
to see it. Harold Mark, M.D., after five years of practice in Norway, 
marries a charming young woman and goes with her to Paris, where 
she is more interested in having a comfortable room than in the fate of 
the Jews, especially the dead ones, in Kieff. She tells Harold, after 
trying hard and long to convert him to common sense, that he may go 
his way; she marries a more congenial man and is deserving of felicita- 
tion for her philosophy. Harold returns to Norway brim full of al- 
truism. He takes to Ivar Holth, a freak under surveillance, and ap- 
points him steward in the city hospital. Ivar rewards his confidence 
by setting the town on fire. The novel closes with Harold convalescing 
from burns while Sister Alma plays the piano arrangement of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony to quiet his nerves overworked in the 
cause of uplifting mortals not so strong as he. It is an uncanny 
concert. 

But it is a big novel. The man who tries to put other people on 
their feet when the ground is wobbly under his own is a fool. No man 
is so useless as the altruist who has no bank account, financial or moral, 
of his own. Success, like charity, reform and confidence, must begin 
at home. If the American people will read this novel carefully, their 
moral stamina will be increased; and while undergoing this process 
they will be entertained by a most diverting story. Two greater debts 
can no man owe to any novelist. 

The life of Bojer with which the publishers have here supplied 
the reading public is a manysided affair. No fewer than eight writers 
collaborated on it, though what Carl Gad himself has to say constitutes 
naturally the lion’s share. Aside from his analysis of Bojer’s works, 
done with a critical acumen that should be considered adequate by the 
most exacting, Gad has given such facts of Bojer’s life as are necessary 
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to arrive at an intelligent appreciation of his works. And out of these 
facts there emerges once more the proof that the poet is born, not 
made. Bojer’s life has been neither easy nor even. But it has been 
full; full of the experiences that help at least to explain his leaning 
toward the theme that lampoons the would-be uplifter, and that throw 
light on the evolution of his optimism. That Johan Bojer, who once 
slept in haystacks, lives as he does to-day is to the everlasting credit of 
the Norwegian temperament. 

Johan Bojer and Jack London,—is spiritual Scandinavia turning 
the tables of the commercial world and furnishing us with oil cakes and 
we her with pulp? Let Scandinavia answer. We have at least abund- 
ant reason to be satisfied with the exchange; and that the market is so 
brisk is to the everlasting credit of American appreciation. 

As to the part played in this affair by Messrs. Moffat, Yard,— 
the translation of The Great Hunger is a superb piece of work. That 
of the other four novels is not quite so good, though not positively ob- 
jectionable. The rendering of Gad’s biography, however, needs re- 
vision. A translation that makes Harald Hoffding and Valdemar 
Vedel two towns in which Bojer delivered lectures is, to be indulgent, 
not what it should be. There is also a crying need for a complete list 
of Bojer’s works arranged in chronological order with the titles given 
both in Norwegian and English. A publisher always owes a certain 


debt to the systematic and intelligent reader. And there may soon be 
“schools” in this country that want Bojer’s whole philosophy of life, 
which can be acquired only by beginning at the beginning and ending 
at the end. 





The Norwegian America Line Building 


The key to Christiania and the busiest square in the city is “Jernbanetorvet” 
where the long facade of the main railway station faces the end of Carl Johan, 
Norway’s Fifth Avenue. On the corner of Lille Strandgate, where the street cars 
swing round a circle only a few paces from the fjord, lies the new building of the 
Norwegian America Line completed in the autumn of 1919. It is designed with a 
fine regard for the effect of the whole square, the heavy granite balustrade at the 
bottom of the sixth story running level with the cornice of the railway station, the 

sloping roof adding variety to 
the sky line. Its dull colors 
of gray granite and reddish 
tile tone in with the surround- 
ings, but in the portal the 
architects have allowed a vivid 
splash of color in the green 
wooden door and the golden 
monogram on a blue shield. 
On either side are baroque 
sculptures by Munthe 
Svensen reminiscent of a 
ship’s figure-head, giving the 
entrance a nautical air. The 
color scheme of the door is 
continued in the inside decora- 
tions. The architects are 
Bjercke and Eliassen. 
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The Chicago Norwegian Club is justly proud of its sons who served 
New Norway in the Great War of Freedom. The names of forty-six 
of a total of 250 members appear on the above memorial tablet 
recently placed in the Club House. It was designed by a member, 

Mr. Emil Biorn. 








Goteborg, 1923 


By AxEL CARLANDER 


The City of G6teborg, founded in 1619 at the command of King 
Gustavus Adolphus, who himself chose the site it occupies at present, 
received its definite charter in 1621. To commemorate the 300th anni- 
versary of its charter the Town Council has decided upon an exhibition 
intended to illustrate the development of the city and everything con- 
nected with it from the earliest times up to the present time. 

It was, however, not alone the city on its present site that had to 
be taken into account in this connection. There have been several 
towns that may be considered the direct predecessors of Goteborg, 
and we may even go still further back into heathen times. The Ice- 
land sagas mention a marketplace on one of the neighbouring islands 
at the mouth of the river Goéta-ailv, where people from Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, as well as from other countries, met to exchange 
goods. This, however, probably never developed into more than a 
temporary camp. The first town that properly may be termed a 
predecessor of Géteborg was Gamla (Old) Lédése, situated further 
up the river and at that time the only port Sweden had facing west. 
Then there was Nya (New) Lédése, on the banks of a small river 
opening into the river G6ta-alv; Elfsborg, a small town situated at the 
foot of the old castle of that name; and finally a town named Goteborg, 
founded by King Charles LX on the island of Hisingen opposite the 
present city, which, however, only existed for a few years and left very 
few traces. 

During the wars, which were, with short intervals, carried on in 
those times between Sweden and Denmark-Norway, all these towns 
had in turn been destroyed, and their former inhabitants were ordered 
to remove into the new sites chosen. These predecessors of Goteborg 
had as far as possible to be excavated at the expense of the town. The 
excavations and researches have been going on for some years and 
have given very interesting results. 

A great quantity of valuable discoveries have thrown a light on the 
historical connection between the predecessors of Goteborg and the 
origin of the present city. Apart from this, the result of these excava- 
tions encouraged further researches in different parts of the west 
of Sweden in order to collect the material still to be found concerning 
the oldest culture of our country. 

Methodical researches have consequently been made all over 
western Sweden to find and preserve relics of antiquity. In this 
way abundant particulars have been obtained and, when properly 
arranged, are certain to give a more complete picture of the ancient 
culture of at least these parts of our country than has hitherto been 
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available. In order to illustrate the cultural, commercial, and indus- 
trial development in any way connected with Goteborg and its prede- 
cessors during the past centuries, the old churches and old habitations 
in the western part of Sweden and especially in the neighbouring 
provinces are being searched and objects of historical or cultural inter- 
est registered and described or, where possible, collected for the 
Exhibition. In the same way small factories and centres of handicraft 
are being visited and what still may remain of implements and tools 
used by artisans in days gone by collected and thus saved from destruc- 
tion. This work is carried on by trained and able scientific men in the 
service of the Exhibition Committee and will have a great and lasting 
value. 

As a conclusion to this historical and cultural section the Exhi- 
bition will also show the present state of activities in Géteborg and 
neighbourhood in cultural, commercial, industrial, and other respects. 

In addition, there will also be a Scandinavian Art Exhibition for 
paintings and sculpture from Scandinavian countries and an “Utlands- 
Svensk” Exhibition devoted to the interests of Swedes and their de- 
scendants in foreign countries, illustrating their achievements in the 
countries where they have settled, notably in America. 

The plan thus formed is still adhered to, but on account of the 
difficulties caused by the great war the Exhibition has been postponed 
till the year 1923. A fairly long time having elapsed since the last 
industrial exhibition was held in Sweden, it was also decided to 
enlarge the Exhibition and add to it a general collection of Swedish 
industrial arts and of Swedish export goods. When thus determining 
to enlarge the scope of the Exhibition, it was only natural to turn 
to the Swedish export industries. Ever since the foundation of the 
city, the importance of Goéteborg to the whole of Sweden has con- 
sisted in its being the country’s outlet to the West. 

The prosperity of the city from olden times until the present day 
has always been characterized by the lively commerce of a great port. 
Swedish iron, Swedish timber, and Swedish goods of all kinds have 
been sent by this route to foreign markets, and even at the present 
time the flourishing commercial life of Gothenburg owes its existence 
to the activities of the Swedish export industries. The idea of letting 
the Jubilee Exhibition at Goteborg in 1923 embrace all the Swedish 
export industries, in order that they may show the world what they 
can accomplish at the present day, is therefore only a logical sequence 
of the attempt t> link up the development of bygone times with the 
present phase of prosperity and with plans for the future. The 
export goods will be purely Swedish. Lately it has, however, been 
decided to arrange at the same time an international aérial exhibition, 
open to all nations who may wish to participate. 





Editorial 


LEGATION OF Norway 
Washington, D. C. 

The Editor of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REviEw has been 
good enough to give me the opportunity to make myself acquainted 
in advance with the present Norway Number. It affords me great 
pleasure to say that the choice of the topics is a very happy one, 
and that this special number is highly representative both as 
regards important historical events and prominent sights of the 
present intellectual and industrial life of Norway. 


H. Bryn (Minister of Norway). 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1921. 


Norway ‘The impression, which is still prevailing in some quarters, 
To-pay — that Norway only reaped benefits from the war without 

suffering any losses, constitutes a very one-sided or biased 
view of the actual situation. When taken into consideration that 
1,239,000 tons of the Norwegian merchant marine were sent to the 
bottom of the ocean through the submarine warfare, that the ships 
had to be replaced at top prices or ship-building contracts in foreign 
countries had to be annulled at a sacrifice and that the remunerative 
markets were to a large extent temporary markets, it should be realized 
that Norway also at the present time has to face problems and diffi- 
culties and suffer hardships as a consequence of the war. It is a 
promising sign, however, that the country has passed through the last 
six years without any financial crisis. The banking conditions of 
Norway are sound, all the large banks being well fortified and in a 
position to assist any smaller provincial bank that may temporarily be 
in need of aid. 

In earlier days Norway seemed to be synonymous with fishing and 
shipping. From now on it appears that the nation will depend more 
upon industries, made possible by her vast supplies of water power. 
When it is realized that of her available 15,000,000 horsepower only 
1,250,000 have so far been utilized it is evident that future wealth is 
latent in her water falls and that the progressive development of these 
resources will transform Norway into an industrial country of the 
greatest importance. 

As most countries, Norway at present is facing a struggle between 
capital and labor. The industrial depression has forced the employers 
to reduce the wages of labor in order to bring down the cost of produc- 
tion and enable them to meet foreign competition. The Norwegian 
communists undoubtedly will do whatever they can to agitate the 
masses, but following the split of the labor party a few months ago 
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they have been reduced to a minority and are probably destroyed 
as a future political factor. 

At the end of the present transition period, involving the solution 
of innumerable economic and commercial problems, Norway should 
enter upon a future of great opportunities of material progress and 
development. The same inspirational power which supports the ma- 
terial development of the country may be found in Norway’s contribu- 
tions to literature and art, to science, to education, to desirable social 
reforms, factors as strong to-day as ever. 


Humor and’ The pen of our honored former Minister to Den- 
DIPLOMACY mark, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, is ever busy, 

whether reviewing books, interpreting Denmark 
and the Danes, or urging reforms in our diplomatic service. His 
humor grows fresher with advancing years. In one of his recent 
essays in Collier’s on “Our Extraordinary Envoys,” he tells of a 
visitor from the middle west who was so favorably impressed by the 
legation in Copenhagen that he exclaimed: “By gosh, I thought you 
people spent your time wearing purple pants; but it seems to me to 
run a place like this just now requires the genius of a manager of a 
department store!” “We all felt,” says Dr. Egan, commenting on 
this incident, “that this was the highest compliment we could receive, 
and even the second secretary adjusted his red carnation in his but- 
tonhole and tried to look as much like a business man as possible.” 
Dr. Egan says that the foundation of all diplomacy is commerce, 
and that an efficient State Department and ambassadors experienced 
in world affairs, rather than local politics, were never needed more 
than now by the new administration. In fact, one of his recent 
essays is entitled “Your Move, Mr. Harding.” 


PuitoLtoeicaL In the port of Stockholm arrived from Russia 
Irony some time ago two large and mysterious cases. 

The keen and suspicious inspectors from the 
Royal Custom House were greatly puzzled. Of course, they sus- 
pected that the contents could be some first-class literature of agita- 
tion from Soviet or other propaganda for the Red country of Utopia. 
However, the consignee proved to bé nobody else than the respecta- 
ble University of Upsala, and the eminent authority on Slavic litera- 
ture, Professor J. A. Lundell, was happy indeed to receive his 
unique stuff. He is proud of his books, the “finest” selection of 
soviet-literature from the years of the revolution. It is the most 
valuable of its kind in Europe, and it will be an inestimable source of 
knowledge for our grandchildren who will write Doctors’ theses about 
present-day Bolsjevik-Russia. 
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SK Fm At this time, when several countries are trying to 
Sovret-Russia _ begin a regular trade with Soviet-Russia, it is of 

great interest to learn how SKF-factories main- 
tained work in the great eastern state of Europe during the frightful 
vears of war and revolution. All the control the labourers wanted 
to have was granted, but the management was, through very great 
efforts from their own side, reserved for the technical and com- 
mercial leaders of SKF. The products which are manufactured in 
the SKF-factories in Moscow are produced under the control of the 
City-Soviet and are delivered to the “People’s Highest Administra- 
tion-Council for the State.” Only by order of this council the ball 
bearings may be sold. As the first step the purchaser has to require 
from SKF all technical plans for his order, whereupon he has to 
refer the same plans to the consideration of the council. Then, if 
right to order is granted, the firm is allowed to hand the order in 
question back to SKF.—The Bolsjeviks seem to have treated the 
Swedes fairly well, perhaps better than other foreigners. But the 
staff of SKF on occasion has had, like all others, to go through sev- 
eral appalling experiences, such as imprisonment five meters below 
the ground, a trifling discomfort, of course, in Soviet-Russia. 


Boston, TEa, For almost one hundred and fifty years, since 


AND Patriotism __ Boston patriots mixed their tea with the salt 

water of the harbor, Americans have associated 
Boston tea and daring service of liberty. On the editor’s desk there 
lies a letter, and at the top of it he reads, “James T. Riddervold, 
Wholesale Distributor of Tea and Coffee, 1000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge.” He glances at the last sentence of the letter and 
reads, “I find this work very interesting and it gives me something in 
life which every man craves, Independence; and as much as possible on 
the same footing as sighted people.” 

James Trygve Riddervold was born at Tunsberg, Norway, in 
1890, received his education in Christiania, and came to America at the 
age of 19 to be employed as a surveyor by the General Electric Com- 
pany. When the United States entered the war with Germany in 
1917, Riddervold was with the troops in Texas. He was transferred 
to the 824th Infantry and crossed to France in August, 1918, being 
assigned with his regiment to a quiet sector in Alsace-Lorraine. But 
later they were ordered to the Verdun front, and on the second day 
before the armistice he was wounded after advancing more than a mile 
through barbed wire, mud, and gas. He came from that engagement, 
blind. It is a simple story, brave, but not pathetic. Boston, it 
seems, is still a cradle of independence. 





Current Events 
U.S.A. 


@ An extension of the scope of the Borah disarmament resolution, 
as included in the naval appropriation bill, and passed by the United 
States Senate, is favored by the leader of the House of Representatives 
Mr. Mondell, who has told President Harding that a number of his 
colleagues were of the opinion that any disarmament programme 
should contemplate reductions both on land and sea in order that tax 
burdens might be lightened. It is understood that Japan will gladly 
accept an invitation to any disarmament conference that might be called 
by the President. 4 An agreement on wages and working conditions 
was reached between representatives of the Marine Engineers Bene- 
ficial Association and Chairman Benson of the United States Shipping 
Board in the controversy which threatened a complete tie-up of Amer- 
ican shipping. {The New York group of international bankers have 
agreed to throw their support to the Export Finance Corporation, 
organized under the Edge law to finance exports of American commodi- 
ties. President Harding and Secretary Hoover have been active in 
behalf of any movement that would further American foreign trade. 
q After maintaining silence since he retired from the White House, 
March 4th, Woodrow Wilson, in a Memorial Day letter to the editor 
of the Stars and Stripes declared among other things that “the Amer- 
ican people shall not be able to enjoy the full pride of the day’s recol- 
lections until we made sure that the duties that grew out of the war 
have been fulfilled to the utmost.”’ @ In continuing publication of names 
of men classified by the War Department as draft deserters the depart- 
ment takes the position that only through widespread publicity can 
the real draft dodger be exposed, and to those not guilty of wilful eva- 
sion of service will be cleared from the record. {The President signed 
the Emergency Tariff Bill which became effective May 28th. The 
new law affects for a period of six months most of the farm products 
and carries a provision designed to prevent the dumping of foreign 
goods in this country. @Henry C. Frick’s art collection, acquired 
at a cost of $80,000,000, had shrunk in value to $13,210,209 at the 
time of his death, December 2d, 1919, according to appraisals filed in 
the Surrogate’s office where the State Controller made application to 
determine whether Mr. Frick’s legal residence was New York or 
Pittsburgh. Shrinkage in the value of the art collection parallels the 
reduced value of the securities. @ America’s appreciation of what 
Mme. Curie has contributed toward scientific research found telling 
illustration in the numerous entertainments provided for this remark- 


able woman, including the presentation of the $100,000 worth of 
radium. 
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Denmark 


@ During April representatives of the Danish employers’ and em- 
ployees’ central organizations, in conjunction with the conciliator 
named by the State, sought to find the foundations for future wage 
and working conditions in Denmark, and although on one day the 
parties would seem to agree, on the next they would be far apart again, 
with strikes declared in the one trade and lockouts in the other. All, 
however, expect everything to end peacefully without any great con- 
flict, in such a way that the workingmen will agree to some reduction 
in wages. This will probably mean 13 Gre less an hour, with possibility 
of further reduction or a new increase, if prices for most neces- 
sary staples continue to fall or rise again. It has been difficult 
for the workingmen to see the necessity of reducing wages, and doubly 
so because some Danish stock companies just now this spring have 
paid out much larger dividends than before to shareholders and 
bonuses to the management and board of directors. On the other hand 
there were examples of startling reductions for hitherto prosperous 
companies. Thus the largest organization in the country for tanning 
and shoe manufacturing has been obliged to write down its stock- 
100,000,000 kroner because of the fall in prices in that line. Its remark- 
ably brilliant and capable creator and leader, Max Ballin, took his 
own life by revolver shot, when the trouble became noticeable, but 
it is taken for granted that the cause for this desperate measure was 
mental or nervous depression, produced by overwork, partly in his 
own business, partly by undertaking a long series of public and private 
responsibilities, rather than because of the loss of money, which in spite 
of all could be borne by this firm company, and which in any case 
would not have ruined him personally. This company’s fate is no 
isolated phenomenon in Denmark, where there were in March 390 
failures as against 120 to 170 in the corresponding month in preceding 
years. @ Danish agriculture, likewise, is registering its losses. There 
have been raised in recent years in Denmark a growing number of 
potatoes, which have been exported at good prices to different lands, 
America among them. Last summer the cultivation of potatoes re- 
ceived great impetus and a Co-operative Potato Association was 
formed for the whole country to regulate the sales. This has now 
almost gone to pieces, and the association has suffered a loss, estimated 
to be four million kroner, which is now assessed against the members 
and which these in large numbers refuse to pay. The export to 
America has been especially unfortunate, in that 22,000 sacks were 
refused unloading in New York on the ground that they were diseased. 
Professor Ferdinandsen of the Agricultural College in Copenhagen 
has been over to New York and Washington to treat the demands. 
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Norway 


@ The labor situation in Norway became extremely critical in the 
beginning of May. On account of the general depression of the freight 
market the shipowners proposed a reduction of wages. This proposal 
was almost unanimously rejected by the sailors. The official arbi- 
trator then tried to avert a strike by proposing a somewhat smaller 
reduction than that the shipowners had demanded. But this proposal, 
too, was rejected by the sailors and the strike commenced on May 8, 
the whole mercantile fleet of Norway being affected. Up to the time 
of writing the sailors’ strike has not caused any serious annoyance to 
the general public. By the aid of volunteers the mail service and the 
necessary food transport has been carried on even to the most distant 
parts of Northern Norway. Some small disorders have occurred at 
Bergen, Stavanger, and some other towns, the strikers trying to pre- 
vent the volunteers from taking charge of the passenger- and mail- 
steamers. During these riots, which were immediately quelled by 
the police, no persons were seriously injured. May 26 the strike situa- 
tion became much worse, as the strike was then extended to all the 
principal trade unions, only the railways, the post- and telegraph- 
services being excepted. The trade union leaders declare that the 
strike has no revolutionary character, its object being to prevent the 
reduction of wages. {A new drama, The Church, by the well-known 
authoress Nini Roll Anker, has proved a great success at the National 
Theatre at Kristiania. Mrs. Anker’s play is an indictment of the 
Church for what she considers a betrayal of the fundamental Christian 
principles during the world war. The chief characters of the play 
are a protestant clergyman and his wife Cornelia. The minister has 
been a fervent pacifist before the war but after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities he defends the war policy of his government with great enthu- 
siasm and goes to the front as chaplain. His wife takes an opposite 
view. To her, war is a crime, whatever its object may be. The 
royal commission appointed to consider a reorganization of the Nor- 
wegian foreign service has submitted its report to the government. 
The commission recommends some very important changes. It is 
proposed to establish new legations at Madrid and Constantinople and 
general consulates at Lisbon, Valparaiso, Batavia, and Bangkok. A 
Norwegian legation at Madrid is particularly desirable, on account of 
the critical commercial relations with Spain resulting from Norway’s 
prohibition policy. The commission does not propose any change in 
Norway’s diplomatic or consular service in the United States, but it 
strongly recommends a considerable rise in the salaries of the minister 
at Washington and the consul general at New York. The minister’s 
salary will be kr. 70,000 and the consul general’s kr. 46,000. 
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Sweden 


@ This year’s Riksdag, after being in session four months, reached 
a decision about several important matters. First came the ques- 
tion of values, as the high price of the Swedish krona causes the indus- 
tries of the country great difficulties during the period of depres- 
sion. The Riksbank was charged to take immediate measures to 
bring values back to normal, and the first result, after a few days, was 
lowered discounts first from 7.5 percent down to 7 percent and 
afterwards to 6.5 percent. QAlso the Riksdag resolved that capital 
punishment be stricken from the laws of Sweden. This resolution 
was accepted without manifest interest, presumably because the 
death penalty for the last ten years has been practically removed, 
since King Gustaf personally is opposed to it and regularly exer- 
cises his right of pardon. QFormer Minister of Worship Rydén 
a year or two ago effected a decided reduction of religious teaching 
in the public schools; now the present Riksdag has decided that this 
instruction shall be increased from two hours to at least three 
hours a week. QF inally the Riksdag voted to call for a popular 
vote, the so-called referendum, on important questions, a motion 
which carried after especially long debate during which Mr. Brant- 
ing maintained that as education increases, the representation of the 
people ought to become more and more the informed organ for 
mastering details, while decisions regarding large principles should 
be left to the people themselves. This resolution, must be presented 
to another Riksdag before it becomes law. The Prohibition people 
regard the resolution as a great victory for them, as they propose to 
make the question of total prohibition the first which shall be presented 
for referendum of the whole people. In the coming autumn election, 
temperance will also be a dominating factor. News that the Re- 
porters on the Aland question for the League of Nations have handed 
in their decision, proposing that the islands remain under Finland, has 
caused this question to blaze up again all over Sweden, and naturally 
there has been great dissatisfaction that no regard was paid to the 
desire of the Alanders for a referendum. It was generally thought 
that the Reporters had gone beyond their prerogative. @ Professor 
Otto Nordenskjéld returned to Goteborg at the end of April after a 
long exploration of geographic and ethnographic character in Peru 
and Patagonia, especially in the eastern Cordilleras, a journey which 
has given specially handsome scientific results. Among the tributes 
paid to the memory of the late Crown Princess Margaret on the anni- 
versary of her death was a beautiful rose tree sent by the entire Corps 
Diplomatique. This is the first joint action taken by the representa- 
tives of the Allies and the Central Powers in Stockholm since 1914. 
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Consut GenerRAL Fay, Trustee 

At the meeting of the Trustees on May 7, Hans 
H. T. Fay, Consul General of Norway in New 
York, was elected Trustee of the Foundation to 
fill the vacancy made by the resignation of Consul 
General Christopher Ravn. This makes the quota 
of seventeen members of the board complete. Con- 
sul General Fay was born in 1882 and has been in 
the consular and diplomatic service of Norway 
since 1906, occupying posts in Paris, Washington, 
Stockholm, Melbourne, Valparaiso, and Calcutta. 


FarewEtt Reception For FEeiiows 

If we were to list the friends of the Foundation 
who were present at the farewell reception and 
dance given by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cronemeyer in 
their home on Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, for the 
Fellows and students of the Foundation for 1920- 
1921, or if we were to describe all the pleasures 
of the evening—dancing on moonlit porches, and 
pastries that are the delight of the North—there 
could be no other notes for the month. The recep- 
tion was held on May 14, an evening of electrical 
disturbances which provided a good omen of North- 
ern lights. Brief speeches were made by Dr. 
Leach, Judge Lewis L. Fawcett, and three Fellows: 
Mr. Gunnar Brandel of Sweden, representing the 
Fellows of 1919-1920 and 1920-1921; Dr. Einar 
Langfeldt of Norway, 1920-1921; and Mr. Einar 
Lomholt of Denmark, 1921-1922. 


Dr. Leach told of the increasing codperation 
between the Foundation and American universities 
and colleges and he quoted from a letter in which 
the President of Brown University spoke of the 
Foundation’s present Exchange of at least forty 
students annually as “the circulation of blood” 
between the nations. He also read and amusing let- 
ter from Axel E. F. Schard, a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation for the study of forestry in 1919-1920, who 
told how, when his bear stories won him election 
to a club of “globe-trotters,” the president of the 
club said of him that he “lied almost like an old 
man.” This reception was the last in a series par- 
ties for students arranged by a committee of the 
New York Chapter. During the Easter season, 
they had been entertained at the homes of Baron- 
ess Dahlerup and Mrs. G. Thomson Parker. 


Honorary Fettow to Swepen 

Mr. J. T. Sellin, upon nomination of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed an 
Honorary Fellow of the Foundation for the study 
of sociology in Sweden during the academic year 
1921-1922. 


Fe.tows’ PuBicaTions 

The Journal of English and German Philology 
for January devoted fifty-two pages to a paper on 
“Psychological Abnormalities in August Strind- 
berg” by Axel Brett, Fellow of the Foundation in 
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FOUNDATION FELLOWS FOR 1921-1922 
Stipend, $1000 Cash 


TO STUDY IN SWEDEN 12. 


Geroreia Louise Baxter, from Den-« 
ver, California, and Bryn Mawr, to 
study economics. 13. 
Artuur Gitcurist Bropeur, from 
Harvard, to study language and 
literature. 

Gustave A. G. Cartson, from Au- 
gustana College and Theological 
Seminary, to study church history. 
Bevertey Leonipas Ciarke, from 
George Washington University, to 
study chemistry. 

Rosert Coox, from Michigan, to 
study metallurgy. 

Harotp MarsHatt ENnGte, from 
Nevada, to study hydro-electric en- 
gineering. 

Emer O. Kraemer, from Wiscon- 
sin, to study chemistry. 

Romaine EuizasetuH Boopy, from 
Radcliffe, to study economics.* 
Witiiam Kinsey Wituiams, from 
Yale, to study forestry. 

Henry Verret, from Cornell, to 
study forestry. 


TO STUDY IN DENMARK 


Emity Beatrice Carrier, from 
California, to study medicine. 


Curis LauritHs CHRISTENSEN, from 
Nebraska, to study codperative agri- 
culture. 

Anton Davip Uppen, from Augus- 
tana College and Pennsylvania, to 
study physics. 

Byron Epwarp UNpbErRwoop, from 
Harvard, to study philosophy. 
(Alternate; Fellow to be appointed 
later.) 

Marearet Hvupson, from Bryn 
Mawr, to study romance philology.** 


TO STUDY IN NORWAY 


Cuirrorp Norman ANDERSON, from 
Wisconsin, to study hydro-electric 
engineering.** 

Epitnx Hirt Baytes, from Smith, 
to study language and literature. 
Dixxa Botune, from Minnesota, to 
study language and literature. 
InevaLp THeopore Bratren, from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to study hydro-electric engi- 
neering. 

(Alternate; Fellow to be appointed 
later.) 

C. L. ANprersENn, from Washington, 
to study fisheries. 


(On the opposite page are photographs of the American students listed above; the 
photographs are arranged in the order of the list, from left to right, beginning at the top 


of the page.) 


*Miss Boody has been appointed to succeed Miss White, whose photograph appears in 
the group. 


**Miss Hudson and Mr. Anderson are transposed in the group picture. 


TO STUDY IN AMERICA oe 


FROM SWEDEN 29. C. B. Olin 


Bjarne Colbjérnsen 80. Frans Thorfinn 
E. O. Dofsen 


Bertil Hanstriém . 
Nils Hérstadius . Albert Fischer 


Karl Karlstrém . Einar Lomholt 
Tage Nordmann 34. Aage Nielsen 


Gunnar Gidbel FROM DENMARK 


Harald Valdemar Ras- 
mussen 


FROM NORWAY 


Peder Chr. Alsgaard 
David Hansteen 


Jonatan Julén . Axel Georg Jensen . Anna Lous Mohr 


Ivar Rummelhoff 
Guttorm Toverud 


SPECIAL FELLOWS 


FROM SWEDEN . Professor Helge Nelson, Anders Zorn Fellow (Kr. 4500). 
FROM DENMARK - Harald Ingholt, Leach-Princeton Fellow ($1500). 
Poul Brodersen, Poulsen Fellow ($1000). 
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TWENTY AMERICAN ENVOYS TO THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH 
Appointed by the Foundation, and not by the Department of State; names listed 
on opposite page. 
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1913-1914. “The Effect of the Reaction of a Nu- 
tritive Solution on Germination and the First 
Stages of Plant Growth” is the title of an article 
in the 1920 publications of the Nobel Institute. It 
is a report of the research of Ralph M. Hixon, 
Fellow of the Foundation for 1919-1920 and 1920- 
1921. 


Svertce-AMERIKA STIFTELSEN 

In its report for 1920, Stiftelsen has issued an 
attractive booklet, and one that indicates an active 
year. At the turn of the year there were 727 mem- 
bers. The report gives the list of students for the 
year, an account of the visit of the Chicago Chorus, 
and of addresses by Professor De Geer, Architect 
Winberg, Mr. Schard, and Dr. Olivecrona on the 
results of their visits to the United States. The 
monthly meetings recently inaugurated by Stiftel- 
sen for lectures, music, and discussion are well at- 
tended. Stiftelsen held its second annual meeting 
on April 20th on which occasion American Consul 
General Dominic I. Murphy held an interesting 
lecture about the Panama Canal. Among those 
present were members of the American Legation, 
while Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen represented the 
sister organization, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 


Tue Review 

Owing to the stringent economic conditions now 
prevailing the world over the Trustees of the 
Foundation have ordered the annual subscription 
of the American Scandinavian Review and asso- 
ciate dues advanced to $3—effective for all new 
subscriptions or renewals. The editors trust that 
our associates will appreciate the necessity of this 
action and continue their loyal support of the 
magazine. Subscription in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries remains at Kr. 12. 


Count Raben 

Count Raben-Levetzau, Foreign Minister of 
Denmark during the Christensen Ministry, 1905 to 
1908, visited America this spring for the first time. 
He was accompanied by Countess Raben, who is of 
American birth, the daughter of Madame Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone of Courts of Memory fame. In 
April they were the guests in New York of the 
Secretary of the Founpation and Mrs. Leach. 


BRIEF NOTES 


Svenska Turistféreningens Arsskrift for 1921 is 
typographically one of the most beautiful annuals 
of post-war years. It features Gland, “island of 
sun and wind.” The number is edited by Dr. Eza- 
line Boheman, who herself contributes an article 
on the neglected province of Dalsland. The Swed- 
ish Tourist Association has opened new headquar- 
ters in the United States and membership cards 
may be procured by addressing Ernest R. Wern- 
strém, General Representative, 149 East 34th 
Street, New York. 

* 


Through the courtesy of the Royal Social Board 
of Sweden a limited number of two valuable pam- 
phlets on conditions in Sweden may be procured 
— on application to the Foundation. The 

ousing Question in Sweden contains numerous 
illustrations of the attractive cottage colonies out- 
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side of the chief cities, built to supplant the con- 
gested tenement. The Seafaring Trade in Sweden 
describes labor conditions and legislation for sea- 
men. * * * Another pamphlet, copies of which 
may also be had upon request to the Foundation, 
is a reprint of a study of The development of chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six years by Dr. 
Carl Schiotz. It originally appeared in the Norsk 
Magasin for Laegevidenskaben and was made 
available for publication in the Pedagogical Sem- 
inary through financial aid from the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

* 


Nordiska Museet in Stockholm announces the 
publication of a book on Swedish Folk costumes 
which will be especially interesting to folk dance 
societies. The work, which is to be published in 
1921, contains forty-eight colored plates, as many 
pages of patterns for drafting and cutting, and 
about seventy-five of descriptive text. Advance 
subscriptions are invited, and the price to these 
subscribers will be 12 kronor, while the price at 
book stores later will be 18 kronor. 

* 


An eighth volume has been added to the invalu- 
able series published by Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, 
“The Laps and Their People.” It is a collection 


of “Lappish texts” by Johan and Per Turi. The 

descriptions in the original Lappish are accom- 

panied by English translation in parallel columns. 
* 


The second annual report of the National Lu- 
theran Council is a valuable review of the work of 
nine Lutheran church bodies of various national- 
ities and different political sympathies. Organized 
two years ago, it has, by this harmonious union of 
forces, accomplished great things that would have 
been impossible for each church body to execute 
individually. 

* 

A Spanish pamphlet bearing the imprint of the 
University at Quito, Ecuador, 1921, has recently 
come to us. In it Alejandro Andrade Coello dis- 
cusses Tres Poetas de la Musica and Anforas by 
Max Henriques Urena. The three musicians 
treated are Chopin, Grieg, and Schumann and 
their musical work is studied chiefly in relation 
to their patriotism and national characteristics. 

* 
MaGazineE Nores 

Power Developments in Scandinavia is the sub- 
ject of a paper presented at the General Meeting 
of the American Electrochemical Society by Mr. 
J. W. Beckman, Metallurgical Engineer of San 
Francisco, and printed in the Transactions of the 
Saciety for 1920. Scandinavian Studies is 
catching up. The November, 1920, issue is now 
out with a list of members and an essay on “Teg- 
nér’s Poetic Treatment of Death” by Professor Al- 
bert M. Sturtevant of Kansas University. . 
Written in strong, graphic style and accompanied 
with illustrations that have a meaning is the article 
“Northward Into Sweden” which Wirt W. Barnitz 
contributed to the April Number of Travel. 

* 


P. H. Pearson, A.M., L.H.D. of U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, has returned from a six 
months’ visit in the Northern countries of Europe 
studying especially the secondary schools. He is 
prepared to give lectures on the school system of 
the Scandinaviap countries. 
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Wedding Gifts 


Of course you want your wedding 
gifts to be admired and treasured, 
and they will be, according to the 
thought you put into them. 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain will 
be treasured always. Every piece 
is the signed work of a great artist, 
and there are no duplicates. 
Prized by connoisseurs the ~world 
over for their exquisite contours, 
designs, and colorings. Royal Co- 
penhagen Porcelainisas serviceable 
as it is decorative, and it costs no 
more than fine china or some more 
ordinary thing. 
You can buy a single piece, a 
breakfast set, a full dinner service, 
Royal Copenha or even parts of sets; adding to 
“By Botnet inted them when you like. 
Every woman prizes it and will 
treasure your gift among her best 
loved things. 


You are very welcome to 
our illustrated folder 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
and DANISH ARTS, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


615 FIFTH AVENUE at 50th Street NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





KNUT HAMSUNS 


DIGTERVERKER 


i nyt statelig Format og Utstyr 


Denne nye utgave vil utgjore 12 bind, 

-hvorav det forste vil utkomme i lopet 
av mai d.a. De andre bind vil bli 
utsent i hurtig raekkefolge derefter, 
saa at utgaven antagelig vil foreligge 
avsluttet inden 1921. Prisen antages 
at bli 14kr. pr bind indbundet. 


Nobelprisen for 1920 blev tildelt 
KNUT HAMSUN 


GYLDENDALSKE BOGHANDEL 
16 UNIVERSITETS gt., KRISTIANIA 


Nordmandsforbundet 


S a bond between men and women of Norwe- 

gian ancestry the whole world over. It works 

to keep alive the knowledge of the Norwegian 
spirit and influence at home and abroad. 


Subscribe for our monthly journal—10 kroner a year— 

and become a member of Forbund. Or join as a life 

member by sending 200 kroner to the Forbund's office in 

the Norwegian-America Line Building, Christiania. 

Norwegian societies and reading clubs may also join. 
Write to the office for information. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








BUY NORWEGIAN BOOKS WHILE THE EXCHANGE 


IS SO LOW 


Halfdan Arneberg. Norsk Prydkunst. Ornaments from Norwegian folk art 
collected and adapted for practical use. 80 plates in black and white and 
colors, 28 pages of text with illustrations. Unbound in cloth port-folio Kr. 51, 
cloth binding Kr. 54.50. 

H. Angell. Syv-aars-krigen for-17 mai. (1807 og 1814) 4°. with 63 large 
illustrations and 19 in colors by A. Bloch. Kr. 10 unbound. Kr. 18 cloth. Kr. 
21 half-leather. 

Wladimir Moe. Norske storgaarder, 2nd enlarged edition. 4° 324 illustrations 
and 12 plates in colors. Kr. 36.75. Specially bound with decorations by 
Brynjulf Larsson Kr. 46.00. 

Per Nissen. Fedrelandet. A description of Norway for Norwegians at home 
and abroad. Large 8° with 270 illustrations and 4 maps. Jj. 10.00 unbound. 
Kr. 17.50 bound. he 

Erik Vullum. Hvorledes Norge blev frit. (“The popular book about 1814” 
writes Edv. Bull in “Tidens Tegn”). Kr. 6.00 unbound. Kr. 10.00 bound. 
NORGES-HISTORIE fremstillet for det norske folk. Av prof. dr. A. Bugge, 
riksarkivar E. Hertzberg, prof. dr. Osc. Alb. Johnsen, prof. dr. Yngvar 
Nielson, prof. J. E. Sars og prof. dr. A. Taranger, 13 volumes with about 
1300 illustrations in black and white and colors. Kr. 83.85 unbound. Kr. 
125.00 in cloth, Kr. 170.00 half leather. Kr. 258 leather. 

Halvdan Koht. Den Amerikanske nasjonen i upphav og reising. Kr. 8.50 


unbound. Kr. 12 bound. H. ASCHEHOUG & CO., Kristinia, Norge. 














H#orgenbladet 


is the oldest and most influential daily 
paper of Norway. 


102 Years Old and Growing 
Stronger Than Ever 


It is the best advertising medium for people who mean 
business because it is the organ of the conservative 
interests and the people who count. 


Our advertising agents in New York are 


Th. BULL, Woolworth Building 3503 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Two New Swedish Books of Timely Interest 


depicting conditions in U. S. A. of to-day as seen by the astute 
editor of “Svenska Dagbladet” Dr. Hilmer Key in his book “En 
Amerika-Resa 1920.” Price, in paper covers, $7.20; bound, $9; and 


Alma Hedin’s “Arbetsgladje” Lardomar fran Amerika. Price $1.80. 


BOTH VOLUMES FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Ave., Cor. of 37th St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW 
Teacher of Bel Canto 


Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejdstrom and Dr. Gillis Bratt 
of Stockholm; and of Mme. Cahier of the 
Royal Opera, Vienna. 
362 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Prices moderate 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Norweci1an Herrrnc Exports ror 1920 

State exports of Norwegian during 1920 
amounted to 1,500,000 barrels, credits for long 
periods being extended to Germany, Poland, Aus- 
tria, and Latvia, while ments to Italy and the 
other Scandinavian were for cash. In- 
terests center in the opening of the Fisheries Bank 


which is to begin with a capital of 5,000,000 kroner 


and is to grant loans at 4.5 per cent. 


such material in 1921, they have been forced 
to curtail the output to about 125,000 tons. It 


is 
to 


Tel. Academy 316 


Voice trial : free 


Frxtanp Iacproves Irs Forercn Trape Posrrion 
Finland’s foreign trade normally results in 4 
heavy excess of = over exports, but the ex- 
oe ae verse balance in 1919 of 1,632,- 
600,000 marks was reduced through in- 
creased exports to 713,700,000 marks in 1920. Fin- 
land expects to play the part of middleman on an 


extensive scale as soon as trade is resumed between 
the United States and Russia. 


Freia 


Readers of this Review will be pleased to learn 
that the exquisite chocolate of the well-known 
Freia Chocolate Factory, Kristiania, and Marabou 
Chocolate Factory, Stockholm, is now being dis- 
tributed in the United States by a New York firm. 
Those who have already tasted these high-grade 
chocolates and candies no doubt have agreeably 
sweet memories of them. 


Norweoraw Ratiway rx Mexico 


No capital has now for more than a year 
condu a steam railroad in Mexico. It runs 27 
km., connecting the trunk line with Lake Clapala, 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet. Mr. G. M. Bryde, who 
has large and successful business interests in 
Mexico, is said to be the chief owner. The com- 
pany is building two lake boats and a hotel. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tne Amentcan-Scanprnavian Review 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Rugs That Satisfy 


In choosing rugs for your liv- 
ing room, dining room, bed 
room, sun parlor, or porch—in 
fact any room in your home— 
CREX grass rugs will be found 
most satisfying. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- 
bined with natural simplicity 
and artistic beauty, makes them 
ideal for use the year ’round in 
any home—in town or country. 


CREX grass rugs are made 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a 
wide range of patterns and col- 
ors, and in all needed sizes. 


Don’t be deceived by imita- 
tions. Insist on the original 
with the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. 
It’s your protection and our 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Handsomely illustrated color cata- 
log with full descriptive matter 
mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue 


New York . 


CHOCOLATE 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CHOCOLATE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHOCOLATE FACTORY lv 


CHRISTIANIA 
NORWAY 
AND 
MARABOU 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY LY 
STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
U.S.A. 


J.S.STERN & C2 
8 Bridge Street, NEW YORK CITY 


J. TOSTRUP 


Gold & Silversmith 
Jeweler 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


KARL JOHANS GATE 25 
CHRISTIANIA 


On visiting Christiania please 
see my showrooms opposite 
The Storting. On stock a 
large selection of embossed 
and hammered Norwegian 
silverwork and of enameled 
silver jewelry. 


Tostrup’s workmanship awarded 
Grand Prize, Paris 1900. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tuz American-ScanDINAvVIAN Revizw 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Established 1873 


Telegrams: Preserving 


STAVANGER PRESERVING COMPANY 


FIRST AND MOST MODERN CANNING FACTORIES AT 
STAVANGER, NORWAY 


”" CROSSED FISH” 


Pas a 


5 


Sardines, Brisling and Herrings 


IN OLIVE OIL AND TOMATO 


FISH AND MEAT CONSERVES 


Concord Canning Co. 


STAVANGER, NORWAY 


a 


Trade Mark 


The most up-to-date 
Cannery in Stavanger 


Packers and Exporters 
of 
Norwegian Produce 


SPECIALTY 
Sardines and Fish’ Delicacies 


Cable Address: “CONCORD” 


BRIEF NOTES (Cont'd) 


A commendable example of economy may be 
found in the conduct of the Committee appointed 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to study last year the formation of an inter- 
national court. Mr. Elihu Root, Dr. Scott, and 
three assistants from the force of the Endowment 
met other international jurists at the Hague. Of 
the fifty thousand dollars appropriated, these 
sober-minded men were able to save thirty-five 
thousand dollars, which was later contributed 
toward the restoration of Westminster Abbey. 


Foreign-Born is a monthly bulletin of those en- 
gaged in foreign community work and American- 
ization, aiming to serve all ‘those awake to the 
“imperative need of uniting the native-born Amer- 
ican with the immigrant in common aims and 
efforts for the general welfare,” by collecting, se 
lecting and digesting all. important information 
bearing on the relations between these two groups. 


¥ 


Few articles on Denmark have as much of the 
native Danish charm without its attending self- 
depreciation as Signe coevae “Return of the 
Native” in the June Atlantic. e all want to visit 
her Nykjébing, where the grass still grows between 
the cobblestones. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Ammrtcan-ScaNDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRADE AND SHIPPING 


“4 United Sardine Factories 


Fully Paid Capital, Kroner 1,500,000.00 
Head Office, BERGEN, NORWAY 


Factories in Bergen, Stavanger, Horsdéen and Flord 


ae Annual 
Cable Address : Be ( — iad Production about 
Fisk-Bergen we | \ he 40 Million 


Main factory in Bergen 
Norway's Largest and Most Modern 
Canning Factory 


Specialties: 


Norwegian Smoked Sardines 
Anchovies and Fish Balls 
French Style Sardines 


AGENT: 


Olaf Hertzwig Trading Company, Inc. » 
10-12 Broadway New York ° 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REV Bw 












JOHN ASPEGREN, President 


Scandinavian-American Trading 


TRADE AND SHIPPING 


- NILS R. JOHANESON, General Manager 


Company 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 


Woodpulp, Paper and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Apmirat ve RicHELiEv 
Admiral Andreas du Plessis de Richelieu, chair- 
= — the board of directors of the United Steam- 
y of rafter cross visited the United 
States ta a ees pes, qooomng Se centinem © 
San F ked there on the Diesel motor 
ship “Piola.” ‘of f the "East Asiatic Company’s serv- 
ice, for a return trip via the Panama Canal. Ad- 
miral de Richelieu visited the former Danish West 
Indies before returning to Denmark. While in 
New York he was entertained by leading bankers 
and other notables, including Dr. Maurice Francis 


Egan, the former Minister to Denmark, and Mr. 


E. V. Eskesen. 





Low Rares Arrecr Swepisn SxHirrine 
With coal rates from the English east coast to 
Gothenburg down to from 10 to 12 kronor per ton 
as against 20 kronor at the end of 1920, Swedish 
shipping is feeling the depression to a considerable 
extent. It is expected, however, that the situation 
will improve with Germany having the 
tions agreement and the general European 
taking on a better aspect -in consequence. 


Tithe ‘Transatlantic 
tic Shipping Company of Giéte- 
borg realised during the year 1920 a net profit of 
r. 9,820,000 compared with Kr. 9,850,000 for the 
previous ous twelve mon or eg = spite of this remarka- 
o prevailing stagnation 
me the board of directors recommended 

reduction from 50 to 20 per cent. 
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ONO DONO NOGA 


‘Tonsaasen 
Kurhotel 


VALDERS 


NORWAY 
0 
a a i 


Beautirutcy SITUATED 
2000 FEET ABOVE SEA 
LEVEL. HALF A MILE 
FROM RAILWAY STATION. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
PHYSICIAN IN THE HOTEL. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 
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| SCANDINAVIAN TRAVELERS | 


BENNETT'S REISEBUREAU 


| Appreciate the Splendid Service rendered by 





506 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








in NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK | 


Travel Bureau will supply your steamship and railroad tickets, 
reserve your hotel accommodations and insure the success of 


This service has now been extended to America. Bennett's 
your journey. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING TRAVEL ANYWHERE TO 
Bennett's Travel Bureau | 
OFFICES , 


200 Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1021 Little Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


; BECOME A MEMBER OF 
The Swedish Tourist Association 


(Svenska Turistféreningen) 
which, through its copious and splendid year-book, wishes to teach the Swedes in 


America as well as those at home about their fascinating old country. 


For the price of $2.25 in check, Money Order or C. O. D., you will receive a 
membership card and a copy of the excellent year-book. 


General Representative in the U. S. 


ERNEST R. WERNSTROM 


149 EAST 34th STREET 





——— oe aoe Free Trave scsi 
manifesto signed by a score of leading 
bankers protesting aout any legislative or ad- 
an measures ten to check the free 
exchange of with fo countries, and 
declaring the s of wae exclude foreign 
commodities to be a mistaken one, has aroused con- 
siderable interest in American commercial circles 
as well. In view of recent American tariff legisla- 
tion tending to increase import duties, the British 
manifesto comes at a time when it takes on the 
nature of a world affair. 





The first number of Nordisk Forsik 
skrift, published in Stockholm by the eniemeer 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tuz American-ScanpinaviaAN REVIEW 


NEW YORK CITY 


societies of all the four Scandinavian countries, 
each country represented by its own editor: Of a 
P appearance, and con much impor- 
tant information this first number gives promise of 
good future service to the insurance companies of 
the North. 





U. S. Trane Commissioner 

Cabling from Ce Trade Commissioner 
Norman L. Anderson informs the State Depart- 
ment that the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
financial situation is serious. Among the recent 
failures he mentions the Denmark 
Company with estimated losses of 25,000,000 kroner. 
The larger banks, however, he says are in sound 
condition. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


STATSBANENES REISEKONTOR 
OG SOVEVOGNCENTRAL 


Ostbanestasjonen, Kristiania, Norge 


Norwegian State Railways’ Travel Bureau 


APPLY TO THIS OFFICE FOR 


Information about travel in 
Norway and to foreign coun- 
tries. 


Tourist-booklets and _ hotel 
prospects. 





Reservation of accommoda- 
tion in the sleeping-cars in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Germany, and of cabins 
on the Norwegian coast—and 
fjordsteamers as well as seats 
in the motor-cars. 

Tickets to all railway stations 
in Norway and for Norwegian 
steamers and motor-cars. 
Coupon-tickets for. travels in 
Norway and to Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, and England. 


Telegrams 


Reisekontoret, Kristiania, Norway 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tut Amertcan-ScaNnDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRADE AND SHIPPING 


“Che 
Bergenske Steamship Co. 


(The “B. & N.” Line) 
BERGEN, NORWAY 


~ 


METEOR AT rR, 


Pleasure Cruises to the Fiords of Norway 
By TWIN-SCREW STEAM YACHT 


METEOR 


Thirteen day cruises. Fares from $92.40 and upwards. Departure 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, ENGLAND, on June 11th, 25th duly 9th, 
23rd, August 6th, 20th: Visiting arty 


Hardangerfjord Sognefjord Romsdalsfjord 
Geirangerfjord Hyjorundfjord and Nordfjord 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to 
Bennett’s. Travel Bureau, New York, 506 Fifth Ave. 
Scandinavian Travel Bureau 18 Broadway 
and Principal Traveling Agencies — 


When answering advertisements, please: mention THe AmeErRICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRADE AND 


Norwegian America 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
810 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling “Green 5570 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 
STEAMSHIP 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Be Safe At Sea 


Enjoy Perfect 


Comfort, Safety 
Peace-of- Mind . 


The 
Ever-Warm 
Safety- Suit 


will give you this 


To Rent for 
the Trip 


ata small fee 
Approved by U. S. 

Government 
It has never failed 


On in a minute 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO. 


11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Some Foreign Agencies Still Open 


SHIPPING 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


INC. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


BOLINDERS 
OIL ENGINES 


5 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
In single units 


41,000 H.P-. in service in 
the United States of America 


650,000 H.P. in service 
throughout the world 


Factory capacity:—70,000 H. P. annually 


-BOLINDERS COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue Amenican-Scanpinavian Revizw 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


A VXI REVAe 
2° AMERICAN LINE 


SERVICE TO s 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 
NEW YORK— 
Ci a ti 1 Ci * ti . C | 


(via Rail from Christiania) 

The Largest Steamship Line. in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 

FREDERIK VIII OSCAR Il 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
E. Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 

aceite go te ONES y Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 

for rates, sailings and other information, address 


VIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 
27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ili. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Nordenfjeldske Steamship Co. 


Head office: TRONDHJEM, NORWAY 


CABLE ADDRESS: NORDENFJELDSKE 
Maintains following regular services with 26 mail, passenger and cargo liners: 


United States Baltic Line 


IN COMBINATION WITH STRAY LINE 


United Kingdom Baltic Line 
United Kingdom Mediterranean Line 


Scandinavia, Brazil and River Plate 
IN COMBINATION WITH THE NORWEGIAN SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 


Norway South Pacific Line 


Besides regular sailings between Norwegian ports, Hamburg, United Kingdom, and Baltic ports. 
Regular mail and passenger service on Norwegian Coast 


11 Broad New York Ci ume a — for U. S. Ps 
roagwa . O. Stray Steamship Corporation 
Oy eee ty Phone Bowling Green 8788-8792 


s 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-ScCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


“Stavangerfjord” 
12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 
“Bergensfjord” 
10,709 F7o88 ton tons, » Length 530 ft. 


and ——. eo 
Short route to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Bergen-Kristiania Railway or 
Coast route 


Norwegian America Line 
Agency, Inc. 
Passenger Dept. 

22 Whitehall St."New York 


General Pas ts fot th 
Rain ata” 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
Bi 0. ook Gin. West Mi 
irger , 
bet tt South eotberm tveat ones 
Chicago, Ill. 


REIDAR OLME, INC. 
HOBE & CO. BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU General AR GJOLI Agents for 


General Passenger Agents for Washington, Ore British 
Califo: Nevada, Hawaii Columbia and Alaska 
and Market Streets Arctic Bidg., 706 Third Avenue 
= Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


Steamship Owners and Agents 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


Montreal, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F.. New York, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, and Norfolk 


To London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Antwerp 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLANTIC S. S. CO. JOINT SERVICE 
Passenger and Fast Freight Services to Gothenberg, Finland, and Russian Baltic Ports from New York 


PRINCE LINE Uaioe a LINE 
a ty S| nit ates—France Service to Havre 


Car, 
South and East Africa and Far East FURNESS LINE, Cardiff, Leith and Dundee 
Sailings on application Regular Sailings from New York 


LLOYD SABAUDO 
FURNESS-PRINCE LINE Fast Italian Mail Steamers to Genoa from 
Levant Service—Piraeus, Alexandria, etc. New York 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO.. Ltd., General Agents 
Furness House, Whitehall St., New York Telephone, 7800 Bowling Green 
Boston, Mass., 10 State St. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Furness House 
Norfolk, Va., Bankers Trust Bldg. Newport News, Va. 
Montreal, P. QO.. Canada. Halifax, N. S. St. John, N. B. St Johns, N. F. Sydney, C. B. 
JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G. W. A.. 111 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III 
F. C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
Private telegraph wires between Chicago and other offices 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger, Freight and Mail 
Service Direct Between 
New York 
and 
Gothenburg, Sweden 


GOTHENBURG is _ conveniently 

situated and offers a direct route 

with daily oe to all 

points in SWEDE NORWAY, 

DENMARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 

nae Baltic States, GERMANY. 
c. 


EXPRESS TRAINS LEAVE Gothen- 
burg DAILY FOR THE FOLLOW- 
ING POINTS: 


Approximate Time of Journey 


Stockholm (Sweden) ....9 hours 
Malmé (Sweden) 

Copenhagen (Denmark)..6 hours 
Christiania: (Norway) ...6 hours 
Helsingfors (Finland) Steamer 
from Stockholm, 20 hours 
Reval, Esthonia, Libau and Riga, 
Latvia steamer from Stockholm 
Petrograd via Stockholm and 
Helsingfors 

Hamburg (Germany), 
through trains, 19 hours 
Berlin (Germany), 
through trains 18 hours 


Turbine Trisle Sexe S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


540 Feet Long 11,200 Tons Register Speed, 18 Knots 
Carrying First, Second and Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


565 Feet Long 62 Feet Broad 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in Cabin and Third Class 


PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS 


To Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsingborg, * 
» Christiania, Copenhagen, Sassnitz, From New York From Gothenburg 
“Hamburg and Berlin, etc. July STOCKHOLM June 


$230 and up July DROTTNINGHOLM July 
170 and up Aug. STOCKHOLM July 
170 and up Sept. DROTTNINGHOLM Ane: 
U. S. War Tax Additional Oct. STOCKHOLM Sept. 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. DROTTNINGHOLM Sept. 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. STOCKHOLM Oct. 


Swed hiitiniels ines tieia ies akc tat Dec. DROTTNINGHOLM Nov. 
River, foot of West SSth St., New York. Dec. STOCKHOLM Dec. 


For, further information apply to local agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 

BETWEEN 

New York Boston Baltimore 

Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
, AND 

Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 

Bristol London lasgow 

Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 

Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 

Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to India, Chiria, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, th America ? 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 


GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 
or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue Amzrican-Scanpinavian Review 














